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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Tar readers of a brilliantly-edited weekly newspaper must 
have been a little puzzled by one or two phrases in the 
second column of the much-cherished long article dealing 
with Home Rule :— 


At the time of the Conference we and others were willing 
to discuss the possibilities of settlement on equal terms, and 
nothing less as between the main parties, &c. 


As an instance of patronising condescension the paragraph 
is gem. But who are the “others” who are deemed worthy 
to be bracketed with the bifurcate personality whom we all 
love so well? We rather think from a passage which we 
quote below that the favoured persons referred to are Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour, Lord Crewe, Lord Lans- 








downe, and Lord Cawdor—in fact, the official Unionist 
members of the Conference on the relations between the two 
Houses. Now, it is obvious from the passages quoted above 
and below that the Unionist members had _ invaluable 
co-operation telepathically of “ we :”— 


We have only three things to add—(1) the pourparlers 
connected with federalism were not initiated by Unionists; 
(2) the seal of confidence can only remain ‘intact if it is 
equally respected in the letter and the spirit by both sides ; 
and (3) if Ministerialists are willing to break the seals of 
secrecy honestly, openly, and completely, we for our part 
shall draw a breath of relief when we are able some fine 
Sunday morning to tell the whole story at last. 


It is apparent, therefore, that the secret is an open one to 
“we,” and that the burden of it is grievous and hard to bear. 
Omniscience after all is not devoid of drawbacks. 


French Ministers may not be such good talkers as our 
Parliamentarians, but they are certainly better adminis- 
trators and governors. The French Budget provides for 
almost a million pounds to be spent on aeroplanes and aero- 
planing. France has 250 military aeroplanes fit for service ; 
over three hundred more are to be built this year. There 
are just a dozen military aeroplane stations spotted all over 
the country from Calais to Pau, not forgetting Verdun, 
Rheims and Chalons; there are besides at least five 
hundred private machines. Meanwhile our War Office and 
Admiralty are doing little or nothing in the matter. 
The other day a demonstration was given with the water- 
aeroplane of Curtiss—the new Hydroff type—at the 
Gulf Juan between Antibes and Cannes. The Mediter- 
ranean Fleet is at anchor in the Gulf, and Mr. H. A. 
Robinson started to show French aviators what he could do 
with the new Curtiss biplane. The aviator swang out at 
first in long coils over the Fleet, and then swooped down to 
float on the water like a gigantic seagull. Mr. Robinson 
brought the exhibition to a graceful close by sailing cloge over 
the Justice, the flagship of Admiral Moreau, and dropping 
on the poop of the battleship as he passed a little bag of 
sand, to which was attached his visiting-card, with an 
invitation to the Admiral to come to the banquet in honour 
of the aviators in the Municipal Casino. Experts say that 
this Curtiss “floater” is the greatest advance made in 
aeroplaning in the last three years. 


The latest craze in Parisian society seems to be “ Apacho- 
mania,” according to a pleasant little incident recorded 

recently. “‘M. et Madame X.,” returning home from the 

theatre, found their concierge gagged and bound, their 
ee ransacked, and were greeted by several male 

and female Apaches pistolled and revolver’d in the best 
style. Demands followed for money and jewels; but the 
acute Monsieur X. suddenly saw through the hoax, smiled, 
and remarked coolly that “ it was excellently done.” Where- 
upon the thieves and cut-throats roared with laughter, threw 
off their disguises, and admitted that their friend was one 
too many for them. Society which can entertain itself thus 
freakishly is surely established on no very sound basis. 
Englishmen, in their wildest moments, may pride themselves 
on acertain protective level-headedness which saves them 
from making themselves ridiculous, and in this respect the 
English temperament may be considered as more nearly 
allied to the German than to the French. Straws show 
which way the wind blows ; and incidents such as the above 
make us wonder whether years of unbelief and Repub- 
licanism are not, in the case of France, bringing about a 
most undesirable—perhaps inevitable—weakening in the 
good sense and reason of the people. 
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LOVE’S POETRY 


The poetry of Love will never die. 
Though all old books were burned and every scroll, 
Yet round the world its lyric sound would roll, 
Haunting the air with eager ecstasy. 
Not all men’s ears are ravished when ’tis nigh : 
Not all men’s eyes it’s summon’d tears have shed 
And few men’s hearts are broken when ’tis fled, 
And flying sings elsewhere twixt earth and sky. 
But always some are moved to utterance 
And cry towards the beauty of Love’s voice 
Floating in freedom of imperious choice, 
Wild answering words of newly-found romance 
Rising on airs enamoured gods have sung 
In wooded isles of gladness ever young. 
A. Hueu Fisuer. 





TRINITY 


Take from my hand the hand of every friend, 
Leave me not one to trust or comprehend— 
This have I known, and this is not the end. 


Tear from my lips the lips I love, and maim 
Love’s very soul in life’s relentless flame— 
This have I borne, and have not cursed Thy name. 


Not to the uttermost have I been proved! 

One—one in three Thou sparest: unremoved, 

The work that must be done, that may be loved. 
V. H. FriepLaEnper. 








HEEP AND HECTOR 


THE eloquence of the paper which Mr. Winston Churchill 
read at Belfast will be readily acknowledged by all whv 
can appreciate literary effort. It is the best presentment 
of the case for Home Rule which has been offered. It was 
dignified, measured, and logical. Perhaps the paper owed 
some of its attributes to the circumstances in which it was 
given forth to public opinion. This suggestion is not offered 
in a carping spirit. Little accustomed to exhibit the 
smallest admiration for Mr. Churchill and his methods, we 
acknowledge without reserve the extraordinary skill with 
which he handled the most difficult problem with which 
British statesmen are confronted. 

If Ireland were an entity, if she were unquestionably loyal, 
if she could dispense with a controlling and restraining 
influence, Mr. Churchill’s reasoning would be conclusive. 
The fact that Ireland is not so situated was nervously 
but amply admitted by the lecturer. His “ hon. friend Mr. 
Redmond” had to listen to a category of galling restrictions 
on the power of an Irish Legislature, which evidenced at 
once the conviction of the Cabinet—if not of the lecturer— 
that the creation of such a body is a very perilous and 
hazardous leap in the dark. 


The keynote of Mr. Churchill’s utterance in Belfast was 





*umbleness. He was aware that his presence on the mission he 
had undertaken was viewed as an outrage by the vast majority 
of the citizens of the Ulster metropolis, and very wisely he 
presented his case with all humility. By so doing he did 
not detract from the strength of his case; he enhanced it, 
Had Mr. Churchill transplanted Limehouse into Belfast, the 
city and his cause would have been wrecked, but in the 


' character of the “’umblest person going,” full of “ wise saws 


and modern instances,” he was enabled to join a ‘hastily. 
prepared special train at an unexpected: station with some 
appearance of decorum. 


We do not quarrel with Mr. Churchill on the score of his 
performance at Belfast. Every man who honestly holds an 
opinion—however little it may have in it of sense and 
truth—is entitled to a respectful hearing, if he presents 
his case in a reasoned and logical phase. 


We should not have thought it necessary to refer to Mr. 
Churchill's “turn” at Belfast, if it had not been immediately 
followed at the “late house” at Glasgow by a knock-about 
performance in the absence of his yoke-fellow of goodly 
presence in Berlin. We can quite imagine that after his 
’umiliating words of “ whispering ’umbleness” to the Pro- 
testants of Belfast, Mr. Churchill would have liked—in 
default of the magic carpet—to have flown in an aeroplane 
to Berlin to snuff out ‘‘ my friend Haldane,” and to bask in the 
Imperial smiles of the Kaiser. O cruel fate that ever he was 
born to set Belfast right! The aero not being on the tapis, 
Mr. Charchill went to Glasgow and delivered a most pro- 
vocative and ill-judged speech, having regard to the fact 
that Haldane—the friend—was in Berlin, the bearer not of 
a sword but of peace. 


The First Lord’s performance at Glasgow has attracted to 
itself the unbounded admiration of the brilliant editor 
whose name Mr. Churchill dealt with sportively at Belfast, 
a reference which even in the dismal and depressing sur- 
roundings of the Celtic Park caused almost the only ebullition 
of amusement in the dreary proceedings. 


At Glasgow Mr. Churchill—emancipated from the 
unwonted restraint imposed on him by circumstances during 
the previous day—let himself go. In the old days of 
Jingoism music-hall managers would have gone down on 
their knees to him proffering bags of gold :— 


Build your great dock. We will provide you with no 
lack of great vessels to fill it, and you will know that you 
citizens of this famous shipbuilding centre are aiding and 
supporting the British Navy, which enables us to pursue our 
path through the world, seeking no quarrel and fearing none. 


Merely the aftermath of the damper at Belfast! We 
applaud the sentiment vigorously. It is good—too good to 
be true. 


Hector, the most valiant of the Trojans, was a prey 
terror when he saw Achilles advancing towards him to 
avenge the death of Patroclus, and frankly ran away: 
When Mr. Keir Hardie and Sir William Byles advance 
towards the Opposition lobby, Mr. Winston Churchill, more 
fortunate than the ill-fated son of Priam, will purchase 
Ministerial existence by renouncing the mock-heroics which 
so greatly delighted and tickled the palate of the Clyde 
Navigation Trust at the memorable luncheon at Glasgow. 


Ceci CowPer. 
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DE OMNIBUS REBUS 


INFORMATION AND TRUTH 
By Artuur MacHen 


We were speaking, I think, of the “ Lost Garden.” Some 
time ago I was in “advanced” company, and the person 
next to me derided the notion of the Fall of Man: there was 
no evidence whatever, he declared, for any such event. 
“Indeed,” said I, “I should have thought that a walk 
round the nearest slum quarter would have amply convinced 
you on that point.” He had nothing to say ; for his mental 
stock was largely composed of Socialistic denunciations— 
which, by the way, are righteous and just denunciations—of 
the miseries which modern civilisation has brought upon the 
race of men. You cannot with one breath declare that 
humanity is so wretched that nothing but a violent revolu- 
tion can save it and also that it is getting on capitally and 
steadily rising from height to height. So the advanced 
gentleman spoke no more of the Fall. But what can these 
people say ? Let them go to their own economist, to Thorold 
Rogers, and they will be instructed how, apart from all 
primal defections and cosmic lapses, poor folk are infinitely 
worse off from every point of view in their modern as 
compared with their medieval condition. The Ohristian 
we are told, is bound by his profession to be an optimist. 
Certainly, as far as the final end of things is con- 
cerned; but by no meaus as to the episodes and acts of 
the great comedy. A fifth-century Roman Christian was 
no doubt an optimist in the wider sense; but only folly 
would have made him declare that things were never better 
with that great organisation called the Roman Empire. 
The end of the tale no doubt is, “ and then they lived happily 
ever after ;” but “they” may probably have to endure sore 
trials and torments before a Great Hand writes “ Finis—et 
Principium ” to their story. 

But as to Beauty being the “ Key to the Lost Garden,” 
what does that mean precisely P It does not mean that a 
man can recover the joys of Paradise by smattering the arts, 
by being versed in dates, names, styles, and all manner of 


. technical information as to the Venetian School, and the 


Flemish School, and the Spanish School. And you may be 
able to give in a few phrases the salient distinctions between 
Early English and Early French Gothic, and take honours 
in “English Literature,” and write an informed essay on 
Chinese Embroidery, and yet be quite wide of the mark. 
Hence the dubious wisdom of exhibiting Old Masters 
to Kast-enders; would a political candidate for Stepney 
much advance his prospects by addressing his meetings in 
the purest Attic Greek? So the restoration of fallen 
humanity to its high original estate cannot be effected by 
imparting any kind of information about beautiful things, or 
even by the process of exhibiting beautiful things. You 
may show a shining palace to the dweller in a black hovel; 
but he dwells in the hovel still; what you want is to make 
him dwell in the palace. As for information, or for dates 
and facts about Giotto and Dante and Shakespeare and the 
medieval architects, all this is worse than useless; it is the 
old enemy the gnosis; it is as if you tried to put off the 
Lover with the date of the Beloved’s birth and her anthro- 
Pometric measurements. Who would endeavour to satisfy 
the refined hunger and thirst of a gourmet by giving him 








the natural history-—the habits and habitat—of the pheasant 
and the complicated chemical formula of old Gascon wine ? 


No; infcrmation about the thing Beauty is not what we 
want; we want the thing itself. I hope no one will mis+ 
understand me and imagine that I think that ignorance, 
per se, is blessedness, that cold water will quench thirst 
better if one is totally unaware that it is H,O and contains 
varying proportions of earthy salts. Not at all; I mean 
nothing of the kind; I mean—if a violent change of analogy 
may be permitted me—that you must have a wall before 
you can hang up your pictures; you can’t drive nails into 
nothingness. And pretty nearly the whole of modern effort 
might be aptly described as attempts to satisfy a gourmet 
with vintage dates instead of a bottle of Bordeaux, and a 
thirsty man with chemical formule instead of a cup of cold 
water ; while the poor outcast wretch starving and shivering 
in black Stepney slush is given a Botticelli reproduction, a 
nail, and a length of picture-cord, and is blandly told to 
decorate the walls of his palatial residence with the price- 
less gift. 

No; the gnosis, otherwise scientific information, has its 
appointed place; it is valuable for those who already know, 
as the Lover having found the Beloved is inquisitive about 
her, and anxiously seeks out the merest trifles of informa- 
tion, little facts and dates and sayings, and odds and ends 
about her that would be utter confounding gibberish to 
those who know her not. “What was your mother 
like ?” ‘ Were you fond of flowers when you were a little 
girl?” “You were always terribly afraid of thunder?” 
“Which Dickens did you read first?” All these questions 
are of high import to the happy Lover; and just as he 
gazes curiously at the portrait of the Beloved at the age of 
three and a half with staring eyes and a perturbed expres- 
sion of countenance, so he who has satisfied his thirst may 
listen with interest to a brief lecture on the combination of 
salts which give the water of the well on the slope of 
Mynydd Maen its exquisite refreshment. But what would 
a man say if he were instructed that “ Miss Jane Simmons- 
Smith is a beautiful and exquisite creature. She was born 
at Brixton in the year 1892, and she is very fond of Thackeray. 
Sheonce slapped her friend Miss Honoria Wilkinson- Wilks as 
the two were returning from the High School one February 
morning. She is 5ft. 6jin., likes trifle, and is known as 
‘Toots’ in the bosom of her family”? This is all useless 
and indeed irritating to the man who knows not Miss 
Simmons-Smith ; and (putting mere blockhead instruction 
of the Gradgrind school quite on one side) this is a fair 
analogy of our modern methods. 

If, then, the gnosis is of no use—to the uninitiated—what 
is the true way, how is Beauty to be made the key to the 
Lost Garden? The way is on the lines suggested in Bacon’s 
famous and wise maxim that there can be no true beauty 
without a certain strangeness in the proportion. This 
remark is absolutely wise and absolutely true—because it 
conforms to the truth of the universe, which is an infinite 
mystery, an illimitable strangeness; and so we see that 
beauty is indeed truth, inasmuch as it symbolises the eternal 
truth of things. Mr. Masefield once described a writer 
whose work pleased him as a Celebrant, standing before 
the altar of the world, rapt into awe and ecstasy by the 
vision of the thinge before him, and by his high offce of 
interpreting this vision to other men; and here, fitly enough, 
is described the attitude which we are all called upon to 
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assume if we would know what happiness and wisdom and 
truth really are. And if there were such a thing as real 
education in these days it would be its office to do all in its 
power to induce this state of soul, this attitude of the whole 
human being. 


I may be asked a concrete question: “How would you 
begin with that poor Stepney of which you have spoken ?”’- 
Well, to begin at the beginning, there should be a mother or a 
grandmother full of old legends of faery and wonder, of 
happy, magic tales of poor boys who slay giants and make 
themselves the masters of enchanted treasures. This we 
cannot provide; Stepney has no such persons, it seems 
probable, in all its bounds. But we have power over the 
schools ; we should begin by tearing down all the ugly maps 
and plans and tabulated statements of all sorts from the 


-ugly walls, by pitching all the cubes and bricks and 


boxes of minerals and shells, and everything “ ological” 
into the first dustcart that comes along, and then by making 
those walls flame and blaze and glow with the universe 
expressed in terms of colour and beauty and mystery. 
Here in rich blues and golds and greens let us have the 
story of King Arthur and the Quest of the Sangraal ; here 
let us see the torment of the saints on earth and their 
triumph and glory in heaven; here let there be a statue of 
Our Lady with sweet flowers before it; here let brave St. 
George ride victorious, all red and gold, piercing the scaly 
dragon with his shining spear. Get your children into such 
a glowing air as this; teach them to read, and give them 
Dickens, and Sir Walter Scott, and ‘“‘ The Arabian Nights ” 
to practise their reading on, and they may haply become 
human beings, and some of them will be able to write 
an intelligent business letter—the “other things’’ being 
added unto them. 

There is time enough to bother about the map of China 
when one has thoroughly digested the story of Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp. When a child has been enchanted by the 
mythos of the Sangraal, he may be informed about the ancient 
Britons and Cesar and the coming of the heathen hordes. 
When gold issetin his soul as a symbol of gloryand splendour, 
he may possibly be curious to gather some information about 
metals in general. Unpractical ? There cannot be any- 
thing much more unpractical than a system which costs 
millions of pounds and turns out a great multitude of human 
parrots who can pass mechanical examinations and can do 
nothing else in the world. As Sir John Gorst once said to 
me, the L.C.C. children are like trained dogs; they are 
expert in performing a certain number of mental tricks, 
which ate accomplished without intelligence, and without 
any real comprehension. I say, then, begin with wonder 
and beauty and mystery ; before you begin the hard ritual of 
fractions in arithmetic, tell the story of Achilles and the 
tortoise, to which I alluded a fortnight ago; bewilder and 
enchant the children’s minds with this fairy-tale (which is a 
true tale) of 15, rio, reso going on for ever and ever; and 
introduce Euclid later on by showing the amazing paradox 
of a point, which has neither parts nor magnitude, but only 
position. You would make botanists? Then Tennyson's 
flower on the wall is your text. Stamens and pistils are all 
very well—afterwards and in their proper place. As I have 
said, when the Lover has found the Beloved, and knows that 
she is altogether adorable and to be desired, he may well ask 
her which Dickens she read first, and whether she was 
always terribly afraid of thunder. If a flower is a miracle, 


than any little surface details that we can gather about it 
will be highly interesting in their way. 

I have spuken of a school in Stepney ; but all the world is 
swiftly growing as ugly (internally and externally) as poor 
Stepney, and we are the destitute and hapless children 
prisoned in the big, grim room that is hung about with silly 
maps and stupid “ological” specimen cases. And if we are 
wise we shall tear up our school-books, smash the “ ological’ 
cabinets, and fling the contents thereof at the heads of our 
false and wicked teachers. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF NIETZSCHE—IL* 


Tue translator of the first of these books speaks of Nietzsche 
as “the one sane man in Europe at the end of the last 
century.” This is merely to echo Nietzsche’s estimate of 
himself, and gives rise to the obvious question whether a 
man’s position is advanced as a teacher when he makes a 
preposterous claim savouring of egotistical megalomania. 
This sort of “transvaluation of all values ” disarms criti- 
cism, for the critics are all mad, and the philosopher is ona 
pedestal of infinite height, of his own rearing. Although it 
may be true enough that many men’s success is the success 
of getting their fellow-men to take them at their own 
valuation, there is still a limit. We prefer to estimate 
Nietzsche at a valuation measured by his extraordinary 
insight into human affairs. This we admit is profound 
indeed. But we do not admit that Nietzsche’s insight is 
security for the truth of all his conclusions, because there 
are cases when he starts with premisses themselves incapable 
of proof. For example, he says categorically, “ There is no 
God.” Such negation cannot be demonstrated. 

Then he says that Christianity stands or falls with the 
belief in God. This is an obvious truth. But the negative 
premiss invalidates many of Nietzsche’s conclusions ubout 
Christianity as absolute truths. We are told in one place 
that “ Christianity has sided with everything weak, low, and 
botched; it has made an ideal out of antagonism against all 
the self-preservative instincts of strong life ;” but in another 
that “the Church in all ages wished to annihilate its 
enemies.” 


Some types of Christians doubtless have subdued virile 
and warlike instinct, but it would be a curious reading of 
history to assert this of Christianity generally. Nietzsche 
follows Schopenhauer in his estimate of pity as a denial of 
life. Christianity as a religion of pity only multiplies 
misery. In what sense, it may be asked, does Christian 
relief of suffering deny life? But Nietzsche asks, “ What is 
more harmful than any vice? Practical sympathy with all 
the botched and weak—Christianity.” The priest, the theo- 
logian, and the theological philosopher (Kant) have turned 
truth and valuations topsy-turvy. It is left to the “ one sane 
man in Europe” to reverse these relations. All other 
German philosophy (Tiibingen Seminary) “really is # 
bottom theology in disguise.” But apart from theology 
Nietzsche condemns Christianity because “ Christian is the 








* The Twilight of the Idols and The Anti-Christ. By Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Translated by Anthony M. Ludovici. 


_ Early Greek Philosophy. Vols. XVI. andII. T. N. Foulis. 
Translated by Maximilian A. Miigge. 
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hatred of the intellect, of pride, of courage, freedom, 
intellectual libertinage ; Christian also is the hatred of the 
senses, of the joys of the senses, of joy in general.” Is not 
this « case of the philosopher's insight fogged by prejudice ? 
In the famous aphorism No. 56 Nietzsche writes :— 


The fact that in Christianity “holy” ends are entirely 
absent constitutes my objection to the means it employs. 
Its ends are only bad ends; the poisoning, the calumniation 
and the denial of life, the contempt of the body, the degrada- 
tion and self-pollution of men by virtue of the concept sin— 
consequently its means are bad as well. 


Taken by itself, can this be called clear reasoning? Taken 
in conjunction with Nietzsche’s whole criticism, is it not a 
mere assumption of false premiss? Instead of the words 
“holy ends ” we should read “ my idea of holy ends.” 

In estimating Nietzsche's claim that he is the one man in 
the world who has the power and the intellectual right to 
attempt the transvaluation of all (Christian) values, we do 
well to remember that he is the philosopher who has the 
assurance to say: “ With gloomy caution I pass through 
whole millenniums of this madhouse world, and whether it 
be called ‘Christianity,’ ‘Christian Faith,’ or ‘Christian 
Charch,’ I take care not to hold mankind responsible for its 
mental disorders.” There is a large section of mankind 
who must of necessity reciprocate this generous considera- 
tion. In this and in our previous notice we have dwelt on 
Nietzsche’s attitude towards Christianity, because it is pre- 
cisely here that many may be tempted to accept his criticisms 
too readily, all the more, too, because there are morbid forms 
of Christianity which quite merit some of his strictures. 
Not without a feeling of relief, we turn to other subjects. 
Nietzsche’s contempt for his fellow-countrymen is well 
known. ‘“ German intellect is becoming coarser and shal- 
lower,” owing to the “ de-intellectualising influence of our 
modern scientific studies.” 

English educationists are wont to admire and hold up 
for imitation German commercial methods of education. 
According to Nietzsche :— 


With but rare exceptions, that which is lacking in 
Germany is the first prerequisite of education—that is 
to say, the educators; hence the decline of German 
culture. . . What the higher schools in Germany 
really do accomplish is this—they brutally train a vast crowd 
of young men, in the smallest amount of time possible, to 
become useful and exploitable servants of the State. 


Nietzsche’s chief objection to modern schools is that in 
them the learners are not taught how to see and how to 
think. This may be true of higher culture and philosophic 
thought; but the mass of men to-day are not required to 
think. The Western world is occupied in turning out com- 
mercial human machines. Nietzsche’s view of this sort of 
progress is melancholy enough. The aphorisms in “ Skir- 
mishes in a War with the Age” are distinctly amusing, 
and very keen the judgments on “ My Impressible People "— 
¢g., “Kant, or cant, as an intelligible character; Liszt, or 
the school of racing—-after women; John Stuart Mill, 
or offensive lucidity ; Carlyle, or Pessimism after undi- 
gested meals; George Sand, this prolific ink-yielding 
cow.” Of Carlyle it is further declared that he is “an 
English atheist who made it a point of honour not to 
beso.” His attitude was one of “constant and passionate 
dishonesty towards himself. . Of course, in England 

is admired precisely on account of his honesty. Well, 
that is English ; and in view of the fact that the English are 

nation of consummate cant, it is not only comprehensible, 
but also very natural.” 

Criticism of the decadent is searching. “Instead of 
saying ingenuously, ‘I am no longer any good,’ the lie of 





morality in the decadent’s mouth says, ‘Nothing is any 
good—life is no good.’” But why the “lie” of morality ? 
Unless this is equivalent to the customary lie. 

In the Essays on Greek Philosophy, Nietzsche takes up 
the position that the Greeks saw no dignity in labour, not 
even in the labour of the artist, although they saw with 
shame the necessity of slavery and the necessity of labour. 
If we accept his premises that existence has neither worth 
nor dignity, then his conclusion follows that neither man nor 
labour possesses dignity. But this appears merely as a 
destructive pessimism, certainly opposed to the Greek 
practice of life, whatever theories may have been advanced 
by the Sophists or later Greek philosophers. In the 
“awful struggle for existence,” the further desire for 
“artistic culture” is, according to Nietzsche, the antidote 
to practical pessimism. - Hence slaves—i.e., the vast 
majority—must toil “to a greater degree than their own 
wants necessitate. At their cost the privileged class is to 
be relieved from the struggle for existence. . . . 
Accordingly we must accept this cruel-sounding truth—that 
slavery is of the essence of culture.” With cynical irony he 
adds that this is “a truth, of course, which leaves no doubt 
as to the absolute value of existence.” 

But there are truths which Nietzsche seems to us to over- 
look. One is that the slave-worker, so-called, may be a 
cultured artist himself, and be conscious of the fact and 
take pride in his work. Another, that man’s belief in the 
value of existence is shown in his willingness to work 
for an unseen future in this world. The ideal of this 
faith is the future of the humanrace. Such an ideal requires 
a practical constructive philosophy for the more perfect 
realisation of present life. Nietzsche would claim this ideal, 
but the tendency of his criticism and of his transvaluation 
of values seems to us destructive, whatever his admirers and 
disciples may say to the contrary. Or does Nietzsche really 
advance any further than Anaximander asking, “ What is 
your existence worth ? And ifit is worth nothing, why are 
you there ?” 

It has been alleged that Nietzsche’s philosophy presents a 
totally new standpoint in matters of politics, art, literature, 
and theology. But many of" his aphorisms are, after all, 
equivalent to ancient philosophy in modern form. Like 
Heraclitus and Plato, he dislikes the principle of democracy. 
Heraclitus said, ‘‘ To me one man is ten thousand if he be 
the best "—exactly Nietzsche’s view of himself. His idea of 
the non-existence of sin is only the declaration of Archelaus 
that right and wrong have no existence in Nature, but only 
through convention or law :—ré dfxarov elvat cal Td aicypov 
ov pica, dAAA vom. 

Nor is there anything novel in the absolute negation of 


The best work in this volume will be found in the essays 
on the relation of early to later Greek philosophy. The 
fragmentary essay on Music and Words is interesting from 
the view that it is an impossible, even an absurd, task, to 
attempt to illustrate a poem by music. The common notion 
of setting music to words is a perversion of Ideas. For 
example, the opera at its best is music only. Words are of 
no importance. This is delightfully contrary to the general 
English idea, in which music is so often subordinated to the 
word-sentiment, which is paramount. 

But although he admits that music was very early allied 
to lyric poetry, Nietzsche altogether loses sight of the true 
and rhythmical origin of music, of the truth that time is 
more important than tone, and that music is primarily the 
interpretation or expressionof physical motion. The develop- 
ment of tone followed to express intellectual sensation. The 
music of rhythm is not later but.antecedent to poetry. 

This volume concludes with a metaphysical treatise on 
Truth and Falsity. In the struggle for existence man uses 
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his intellect mostly only for dissimulation. ‘‘ What, there- 
fore, is truth ? A mobile army of metaphors, metonymics, 
anthropomorphisms, illusions.” 

Nietzsche possessed a wonderful power of intellectual 
absorption. His genius lay in a daring originality of pre- 
sentment. 





—— 


THE BROTHERS DE GONCOURT AND 
REALISM 


By Frank Harris 





THE end of everything in this world is usually a new begin- 
ning. The brothers Goncourt pushed realism as far as it 
could be pushed, and their way of doing this marked the 
new departure which the French novel must take if it 
would not fall into contempt. 

Realism is the art of democracy : it seeks to give a life- 
like picture of what is ; a photograph, so to speak, developed 
in a dark place. A coloured photograph is the art of 
democracy par excellence. But if this photograph is to give 
the sense of actuality it must reproduce chiefly ordinary 
persons, ordinary surroundings, ordinary incidents, and this 
lands us in a difficulty. The better this photograph is, the 
more it must suffer from dulness. It is really open to 
Ruskin’s condemnation of George Eliot’s novels that her 
personages were merely “the sweepings of a Pentonville 
omnibus.” The reproach is justified ; the photograph in its 
reproduction of actuality has forgotten the essential. 

The truth is that this life which one seeks to represent is 
never for two moments the same, it is always changing 
according to certain laws, and some think according to an 
ever-growing purpose. And we men are more interested in 
this change and development, in the laws which govern it 
and the purpose, if any, which informs it than we are in the 
stationary qualities. For whatever is is dead and past; it 
is the future and the becoming that interests us supremely, 
and it is just this which your realist has forgotten or 
omitted. 

Or consider it in another way. As soon as one looks out 
upon the world, one finds it is impossible to give a picture 
of all we see; the artist must select certain features and 
omit others. Your realist, with his preference for photo- 
graphic exactitude, selects ordinary people and ordinary 
events and then finds that all the progress and movement of 
the world is seen best in extraordinary people and uncom- 
mon and symbolic events. The scientists tell us that 
progress comes from the “sports,” the men of extraordinary 
endowment. But great men and great events are avoided 
by the realist, and consequently the democratic movement 
has not added a single masterpiece to the world’s literature. 
Indeed, the only attempt made in the last fifty or sixty 
years to create even a new organic figure is Tourgenief’s 
portrait of Bazarof, the Nihilist. All the works of Daudet 
and Zola and Huysmans are doomed to oblivion; striving 
after realistic effect dooms them all to disappear. 

But this is not the pitfall which trapped the realism of 
the time as represented by the Goncourts. Their method 
was even more faulty. In attempting to depict La Faustin, 
for example, they soon saw that it was useless to depict an 
ordinary bad woman: the result would be a mere photo- 
graph, and they were too artistic to be satisfied with such a 
poor result. They sought a type, therefore, and then 
attempted to depict her soul,and in order to do this they 
had to invent a special language extraordinarily sensitive 
and extraordinarily subtle and precise. 

But to give the impression of reality, the style too must 
be commonplace, and here were the Goncourts manufactur- 


too glaring. In this very novel, “La Faustin,” the Gon- 
courts give us a picture of Tourgenief, “a giant with 
gentle, sweet expression” and allow him to describe their 
own artistic striving. He says :— 


The French language is a species of instrument whose 
inventors wanted merely clearness, logical sequence, and a 
rough approximation to fidelity, and this rude instrument is 
now being used by the most nervous and most sensitive 
artists, persons who seek to render exactly indescribable 
sensations, the very last persons in the world to be satisfied 
with the coarse likeness which pleased their healthy fore- 
runners. 


Accordingly the Goncourts are not memorable to us for 
any picture of real life which they have left us, for all 
their pictures of real persons are absurdly unreal, comically 
unlike any persons that we have ever known, or indeed any 
that we have everseen. They show us an ordinary girl’s face 
under a microscope, so to speak, which reveals the pores to 
us as abysses and transforms a pimple into a Vesuvius ; 
by dint of painstaking exactitude they lose all likeness to 
reality. But these artist-brothers are nevertheless extra- 
ordinarily interesting to us for their own sake; for the 
likeness between them ; for their passionate devotion to art 
in all its forms; for their high ideal of artistic perfection ; 
for their comparative failure and the neglect which they had 
to endure during their lifetime. 

The brothers De Goncourt, Jules and Edmond, had the 
advantage of being well-born, carefully trained, and equipped 
with sufficient money to allow them to indulge their tastes. 
As quite young men in '45 they started off to make a tour of 
France on foot, proposing to sketch on the way and do 
water-colour drawings. The notes they took at first simply 
told how many kilometres they had covered and what sort 
of food they had had ; but little by little these notes became 
the real record of their journeying, and it was this notebook, 
according to Edmond de Goncourt, which changed them from 
painters into men of letters. 

In 1850, at the same table where they were accustomed 
to do their water-colour paintings, they began to write a 
vaudeville “ with a brush dipped in Indian ink.” Theophile 
Gautier, too, had begun life as a painter, and to the end of 
his days carried his sense of design and his feeling for colour 
into his superb prose. But the Goncourts were something 
more than writers who had been trained as painters; in 
the two volumes entitled “La Maison d’un Artiste” they 
show themselves from the beginning endowed with 4 
curiously perfect love of art in all its forms; they not only 
collected drawings and etchings, bronzes and china, old 
furniture and tapestries, but they were the first in Europe 
to discover the art of Japan and to attach a price to Japanese 
coloured prints and Kakemonos. Their house became 4 
museum, and no two brothers have ever developed to the 
same extent a critical appreciation of all artistic endeavour. 
The constant selection of the best in a dozen different arts 

the perpetual refinement of their feeling for great work, 
their intense nervous sensibility, so to speak, was reflected 
in their prose. ; 

They not only brought into French prose the technical 
terms of painting and sculpture, but they used French 
deliberately to record sensations never before noticed, 
emotions never before described. Here is the way they see 
a ballet :— 


And last of all a charming ballet, a ballet of shades 
flitting about like bats with black masks on and gauzy 
streamers like wings of might. The languorous, rhythmic 
minuet of these wraiths and masked shadow-shapes weaving 
themselves into groups and unravelling themselves oD 
a background of pale moonlight called forth a strang®, 





ing a new style to render ordinary life; the antinomy was 


mysterious, silent orgasm of pleasure. 
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These men are too peculiar, too aristocratic by dint of 
refinement, to work as realists; they tried, indeed, to 
observe and to record what they saw, but, to use the great 
phrase of Tourgenief, they were never able to cut “the 
umbilical cord which unites the artist to his work.” Their 
best novels are pictures of their own artist nature and the 
artistic weakness of will. Charles Demailly is their portrait 
in the guise of an unfortunate man of letters; Coriolis, the 
painter, in “Manette Salomon,” is blood-brother to Demailly ; 
they can only paint themselves with any success and their 
own weaknesses. 


And the whole painting is that of a critic and not that of 
a creator; they tell you the qualities the man possessed, but 
they don’t group together his powers and shortcomings 
round an ego of purpose and desire ; they put too much of 
themselves into their creations, and so their men never live, 
much less cast a shadow. As workmen they are rather like 
Bernard Shaw, who poses frankly for Cesar, never realising 
that a man of such delicate humanitarianism and conscien- 
tious self-questioning would be incapable of Cesar’s instan- 
taneous decisions and inflexible resolution. 


In fine, the de Goncourts were not creative artists, but 
critics and collectors, and the great public took no interest 
in their work, though from the very beginning they were 
hailed as equals by the Masters. This want of popular 
success, combined with a consciousness of extraordinary 
ability, makes the life and fate of the de Goncourts symbolic 
and significant. No great master is ever likely to be as 
enecessful in the day and hour as Zola or Dandet or de 
Maupassant. The de Goncourts realised perfectly that it 
was the small men who were popular in their lifetime, while 
the Rembrandts are scorned ; “no one,” writes Lope de 
Vega, “is so bad a poet as Cervantes, or does such absurd 
work as Don Quixote.” So the brothers took themselves for 
fixed stars of the first magnitude because they were neglected, 
and waited as patiently as they might for the fame that 
never came to trumpet their achievements. 


They tell a story of themselves in this connection which 
always seemed to me typical. They produced a novel once by 
ill-luck on the very day when Zola published one of his 
Rougon-Macquart series. The brothers went into the pub- 
lishers to know how their book was going. “ Seventy copies 
sold,” said the publisher in a great hurry ; “ but now I must 
go, for Zola’s book is selling like hot cakes ; twenty-seven 
thousand this morning already; that’s something like a 
book! A great writer, M. Zola!” The brothers wandered 
about, and at length made their way to the Bois de Boulogne. 
There Jules found the true word of the situation. “ When a 
book of ours sells in thousands, Edmond,” he said, “ we must 


remember that we have only seventy real readers ; the rest 
are mere sheep.” 


Just after the war of ’70 Jules died and left Edmond to 
continue the work. Every one imagined that now they 
would be able to distinguish between the two talents ; 
almost every one asserted that Jules was the genius, Edmond 
only a fifth wheel to the coach. The ill-natured surmise 
was without foundation: Edmond went on writing just as 
the two had written; no one has been able to assign a 
quality to Jules which was not also at Edmond’s command ; 
twin minds, twin temperaments, twin methods, twin voices, 
though Edmond was years older than Jules and destined to 
survive him by a lifetime of labour. 


And now what remains of their work? Were they 
really. justified in thinking themselves more important than 
their famous contemporaries ? Or was the popular verdict 
indeed a true verdict? In such a case one can only speak 
for oneself; to me the de Goncourts are infinitely more 


teresting than Daudet or Zola, or even Flaubert. I could 
B 





not re-read a book of Daudet or Zola, and I have extracted 
the last atom of nutriment from “ Madame »” or even 
from the famous letters; but again and again | dip into the 
“ Journal” of the de Goncourts and read fifty pages of their 
great book on the French painters of the eighteenth century, 
while “La Maison d’un Artiste” is never far from my 
hand. They suffered and laboured, did good work, and got 
no thanks ; the despised and rejected of men were the most 
important spiritual influence in France for the last half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Shortly before his death I was presented to Edmond de 
Goncourt. He received my enthusiastic admiration rather 
negligently ; he had learned to live without appreciation 
and to work without thinking of it, though by this time 
some of the younger men had shown him by their homage 
that his labour had not been in vain, that the de Goncourts 
had their.place in the literary firmament like twin stars. 


His appearance bore witness to the long and painful 
struggle. He held his slight figure very erect in spite of 
age and weakness ; fronted one boldly like a trim and alert 
cavalry officer ; showed a challenge in expression, too, as of 
one accustomed "to receive offence, an unduly hostile atti- 
tude derived partly from his bristling white moustache, 
straight nose, and broad forehead, but above all from his 
angry-sad, piercing eyes. Tourgenief’s description paints 
him—“ es yeux luisants et sombres et pas bons du tout” (sombre 
shining eyes, anything but good natured). But under- 
neath the discontent and the challenge was a shade as of 
suffering and sadness. So they look the soldiers of the true 
faith who have fought the good fight in the front rank and 
carried the light some fathoms forward into the darkness, 
who are fated to fall and die without any sign of victory or 
hope of reward ; standard-bearers of the ideal who spend 
and are spent in the sacred cause and bleed to death in 
solitude without praise or honour. 








THE ROMANCE OF EDWIN ABBEY 
By Hatpane Macratn 


Ir was in the early ’eighties that Edwin Abbey “ found 
himself ”—so the impression is left upon me. When his first 
pen-and-ink drawing caught the eye in the pages of Harper's 
Magazine I would not be quite so sure. Steeped in the painter- 
quality of Fortuny’s line, he had been coming to the front, 
losing a certain hardness and “ tightness” of handling, for 
some time. But it was when Harper’s, in an inspired 
moment, began to publish his “ Old English Songs” and “ She 
Stoops to Conquer” that Abbey revealed all his lyrical, 
painter-like qualities with the pen-line. From the early 
eighties one began to buy Harper’s and to take out the page 
that held the charm of design which was in all that was 
wrought over the slender, graceful signature of Edwin 
Abbey. He was soon in the front rank of that marvellous 
achievement in American illustration that was the delight 
of the ‘eighties, and it was in his pen-drawings of the 
‘eighties and early ‘nineties that Edwin Abbey wrought 
the finest masterpieces of his art. 


For the pen-line as a decorative force Abbey had little 
instinct. He employed the pen in masses, as a painter 
employs a brush. He gets from the line itself little rhythm, 
or music, as Beardsley could get these qualities with such 
wizardry. But in mass he came to such skill in suggesting 
colour and differences of tones as a painter might employ 
in masses of paint, that he was early uttering a pictorial art 
which has had a large influence on illustration. The gulf 
is very wide between him and Howard Pyle, a man of 
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genius whose use of line, as line, was one of the most remark- 
able achievements of the years in which his fellow-country- 
man Abbey wrought his chief work. Abbey painted with 
pen-strokes, seeking out exquisite forms and giving tender 
or rich black masses with amazing grace and charm. 

Yet, you-may say, Abbey was not a great artist. He can 
scarcely be reckoned great if by great we mean a compelling 
force in art. But his charm and distinction are eternally 
winsome and fascinating; and his invention was so tireless. 
that he seemed to revel in new forms. As an illustrator of 
literature he was one of the most masterly interpreters of 
the literary idea into the sister art which transforms the 
idea and recreates it into the mood that shall utter it through 
the vision. But even as we accept this we state the limita- 
tions of his art—in that he uttered life as seen through the 
temperaments of other men rather than life as felt at first 
hand by himself. He shares this limitation with most early 
masters of painting, and he achieves it with poetic utterance. 

It may be objected, on the same grounds, that even 
Shakespeare, the greatest genius known to the arts, employed 
old tales and written histories for the structure of his art ; 
but that is not of necessity illustration. Shakespeare nearly 
always employed the. skeleton of some one else’s plot 
whereon to build his structure, ’tis quite true; but, having 
taken his skeleton, he breathed life into it—his own life. 
Every character, every mood, he took and wrought it out of 
his passions and his feelings and his concept of life, without 
the slightest reference to the illustration of the feelings of 
others. Edwin Abbey takes the Old Songs or “She 
Stoops to Conquer ” or Shakespeare’s plays, and he proceeds 
to try.and give the costume and the proper surroundings, 
and the likely gestures befitting to such scenes—he does it 
with astounding grace and charm, and he represents the 
most picturesque aspect of the scene; he is a great illus- 
trator. But with the passion or the mood or the ecstacy of 
the thing portrayed he is not overwhelmingly concerned. 
He is translating to the eye a picture of a second of time, 
caught on the wing, from what the poet has essayed to 
arouse in the understanding ; and whilst his invention of the 
scene is always intensely interesting and beautiful, it lacks 
that haunting power that is given to the great poets; it 
does not reveal to us a very deep significance of life. It is 
in the essential romance of the picturesque, somewhat 
effeminately alluring to the less vigorous side of us, that he 
shows his highest gifts in an art that will always charm, 
always interest, but never deeply move. 

’ Yet his varied invention is an ever fascinating thing. 
With what delightful and colourful fancy he wrought that 
figure of “Titania,” with her large butterfly wings of 
beautiful pattern, so that she trips so gossamer-light and 
fragile-airy, fairy-like! Surely fairy-queen was never more 
fittingly arrayed than in this exquisite design! Turn to the 
great broad steps up which come the dignified Greek and 
his retinue in “ Enter Theseus ;” how dignified and stately 
and large is this beautiful design, wrought within such 
small space of surface! Indeed, had the Victorian gossip 
that Art is Beauty been even but half-trath, Abbey must have 
been accounted a great artist. He lulls us to rest from 
seeking more powerful art in him, as he limits his utterance, 
by his very orgy of beauty. And it is only when one has 

before masterpiece after masterpiece of pen.drawing— 
in which Whistler sinks to a second-rate beside him—it is 


only when one stands almost confused at the wide range of 


his invention in recreating the past, that one realises the lack 
of power in the utterance of the full sense of life. 

~The Royal Academy has tried to do him honour; and 
perhaps nothing could prove the utter barrenness of the 
brain of the Academy than the “jumble sale” that it has made 
of the exquisite art of this man. Here, surely, it had been 
easy enough to have set his art’s career in order so ag to 


reveal his development. The picturesque vision of the 
man makés a display of his works in confused and unpic- 
turesque fashion almost an impossibility—yet the Academy 
has achieved the almost impossible. Surely there is some 
loving hand for this artist’s work which might have given 
loving service to the display of it, instead of flinging it at 
the walls like a discarded dishclout!. Abbey may not be the 


greatest artist of his age ; but he deserved better than this. 


However—— 

When we come to Abbey as painter we find him essential 
illustrator still. It needed little foresight to know that he 
could paint if he so willed —indeed his pen-line was painting. 
About the end of the ’eighties he gave distinction to the 
Academy display with one of the first and one of the best 
paintings his skilled hayd ever wrought—the “ Mayday 
Morning.” In his “ Old English Songs” and “‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer ” Abbey had for chief glory always revealed the 
haunting fascination that old England has for its children 
bred over-seas. It was in this haunting beckoning of 
England to the sons of her race that Abbey uttered his purest 
and fullest art—fulfilled his most creative achievement. He 
was not content with mere studio properties or the museum 
accuracies. He employed them with religious care; but they 
were employed to give utterance to the glamour of his people’s 
past. When he came to paint, the genius of Sargent was the 
talk and glory of the studios, and Abbey drank deep of the 
revelation of Sargent, und, in his more limited handling, 
added what skill of craftsmanship in painting he could 
absorb from Sargent to his own utterance. His feeling for 
colour was glowing and rich, and by consequence he painted 
illustration on a large scale with all his old penmanship’s 
charm and with a luminous brush. But to the end it 
remained splendid illustration. It makes glorious reproduc- 
tions for books rather than great wall decoration. Even his 
fine series of the Holy Grail for the Boston Library, which 
ought to have been represented, if only in black-and-white 
reproductions, give one a feeling of illustration, though they 
reach nearer to the design of large wall decoration. But 
the “Mayday Morning,” large illustration to some old song 
though it might well be, and probably is, showed Abbey 
setting the mood of early morning before all else, and 
uttering it in colour-harmonies of sweet silvery greys that 
arouse in our senses the fragrance of the dawning morning 
in a fashion that clings to the memory and enters thereinto 
with lyrical exquisiteness and ecstacy. 
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MR. CHURCHILL IN BELFAST 


By E. AsHmeapd-BartLett 


Mr. Cuvrcatt must have felt a great load lifted from his 
mind when his special train steamed out of the Midland 
Railway Station at Belfast at four o’clock on the afternoon 
of Thursday, February 8th. Nor is he ever likely to forget 
this particular date. We question whether any Minister 
has ever had a more hostile reception; or whether any 
Minister has persisted in a mission so utterly futile in its 
conception and results. Mr. Churchill has thrown no fresh 
light on the Government’s Home Rule proposals, and has 
thus satisfied neither party; and as Lord Londonderry 8° 
justly said, “I cannot understand what purpose was served in 
his coming to Belfast and thus arousing so much bitterness 
of feeling, when the same speech might just as well have 
been delivered from some platform in England, or from his 
place in the House of Commons.” It must not be supposed 
that Mr. Charchill’s responsibility ceased when his train 
steamed away bearing himself and his party unharmed. His 
visit has sown the seeds of discord in Belfast, and has stirred 
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up the most highly inflammable antagonisms among the 
dangerous elements in the city. This is what the authorities 
most feared. They felt confident that with the aid of the 
troops they could preserve order in the town during Mr. 
Churchill’s visit, but they are not at all confident that they 
can prevent an outbreak in the future between the Unionists 
and the Nationalists, and if such an outbreak should occur 
it may degenerate into a form of internecine warfare which 
will last for months, not only causing loss of life, but upset- 
ting the business of the city. 

As it was, order was only maintained by a miracle, and 
when at one o’clock Mr. Churchill left the Grand Central 
Hotel to go to the football-field it seemed extremely doubtful 
that he would ever reach there. So dense and hostile was 
the crowd in front of the hotel that anything might have 
happened, and there are many who maintain that it was only 
the presence of Mrs. Churchill and other ladies which kept 
back the more unruly spirits from expressing their hate by 
the most forcible means. There was a grave danger that some- 
thing might be thrown at the car. Sir Edward Carson told me 
afterwards that he sat back in the Belfast Club not even daring 
to look out of the window while Mr. Churchill was leaving 
the Grand Central Hotel, for feara member of the crowd might 
become so excited that he would forget himself and throw a 
handful of “confetti,” as it is called in Belfast, into the 
window. This “confetti” is the most deadly of missiles. 
It is composed of small round pieces of steel and iron which 
are forced out of the ship’s plate when making holes for the 
bolts. They weigh two or three ounces, and if accurately 
thrown are capable of inflicting the most terrible injuries. 
It was a great relief to every one when Mr. Churchill’s car 
finally gathered way amidst a perfect tornado of hooting 
and opprobrious epithets, and turned into the Falls Road, 
which is the beginning of the Nationalist quarter, where for 
the time being he was among friends and therefore safe. 

It was originally intended that Mr. Churchill should 
return to the Grand Central Hotel when the meeting was 
over, and after partaking of tea depart for the York- 
road Station. But happily this idea was abandoned. I 
do not think that any of the party would ever have 
succeeded in reaching the hotel. The crowd had swollen 
to enormous proportions, and the police were hopelessly 
outnumbered, while the soldiers were all employed else- 
where. Also some of the wilder spirits among the 
Orangemen might have argued that, as they had allowed 
Churchill to make his speech, they had no orders not 
to give him a “hot time” afterwards. Therefore he 
would have incurred the gravest risk had he attempted 
again to pass through Royal Avenue. Lord and Lady 
Pirrie, Mr. Churchill and his wife, waited at the marquee 
until the greater part of the crowd had dispersed; then 
they entered closed motors and drove down the Falls Road ; 
but before coming to Royal Avenue they turned off to the 
left and, followed by several cars containing members of 
the Press, made their way through a secluded Catholic 
district to the railway station. Here the numbers of police 
had caused a small crowd to collect, which hooted him 
vigorously as he stepped from his car and entered the 
station. The train was in readiness, and within one 
minute of their arrival the whole party were steaming out 
of Belfast. It was an ignominious but nevertheless fitting 
termination to the great Ulster Home Rule Campaign. 
It is extremely unlikely that Mr. Churchill or any other 
Minister of the present Government will ever be seen in 

again. Meanwhile, the crowd round the Grand 
Central Hotel gradually began to realise that they had been 
baulked of their prey; but they accepted the situation good- 
humouredly and gave expression to their feelings by singing 
patriotic songs. After Mr. Churchill’s departure the work 
of the police and the soldiers was by-no means at an end. 





It was felt on all sides that the early hours of the evening, 
after the works had closed and the public-houses were filled, 
would be the most critical. The troops who had been 
guarding the marquee were marched to various threatened 
points in the three Nationalist districts—the Falls Road, 
the Short Strand on the other side of the river, and to a 
district known as the Carrick Hills. The unfortunate 
soldiers had been exposed to the pouring rain ever 
since 9 a.m., and it was not until 1 a.m., after seven- 
teen hours’ continuous duty, that they were able to 
return to their quarters. But the night passed without 
any disturbance, and this was undoubtedly due to. the 
excellent arrangements and to the pouring rain, which 
was enough to damp the ardour of the most bitter 
partisans on either side. The most impressive sight of the 
whole day was the imprompta meeting of thousands of 
Loyalists in front of the Belfast Unionist Club. When it 
became known that Lord Londonderry, Sir Edward Carson, 
and other Unionist leaders were inside the crowd refused to 
disperse until they had made speeches. Lord Londonderry 
left before the speech-making, and was the recipicnt of a 
tremendous ovation. Then began the shouts for Sir Edward 
Carson, who was carried downstairs and hoisted on the 
balustrade in front of the porch and delivered a short, 
pithy, patriotic oration which aroused the wildest enthusiasm 
of his followers. Mr. William Moore, M.P., followed, and 
Captain Craig wound up by calling upon the crowd to dis- 
perse quietly to their homes after singing “God Save the 
King.” It was a stirring and never-to-be-forgotten moment. 
Five thousand voices arose as one, and as the strains of the 
National Hymn floated from street to street they were 
caught up and repeated by all who were abroad. It was a 
pity Mr. Churchill could not have heard that singing of 
““ God Save the King.” It would have told him better than 
any hostile reception how impossible it is to force Home 
Rule on Ulster. 

The Ulster Unionist Committee achieved every object 
which they had in view when they announced their determi- 
nation never to allow the Ulster Hall to be used for a Home 
Rule demonstration, and thus enable the authors of the 
meeting to return and misrepresent the true feeling of 
Belfast towards Home Rule to the British electorate. 
There would have been no need whatever to have occupied 
the Hall on the previous day, or to have calied out the mem- 
bers of the Unionist Clubs to prevent Mr. Churchill’s entry. 
Not all the police nor all the troops in Ireland would have 
been capable of forcing a passage for him through the loyal 
citizens of Belfast, and this fact alone shows how hopelessly 
Mr. Churchill was misinformed from the start. The Ulster 
Unionist Committee have given England an object-lesson in 
the power of discipline and self-restraint which must 
impress the electorate with the idea of their strength better 
than any riots and bloodshed would have done. It only 
needed a hint from the Committee and Mr. Churchill would 
never have left the Grand Central Hotel; it only needed a 
hint and no marquee would ever have been erected on the 
Football Ground. But the Committee used their best 
endeavours to preserve order; they co-operated loyally with 
the authorities, and Mr. Churchill was able to deliver his 
oration simply because the Unionists worked on his behalf. 

In awarding praise for the. happy termination of Mr. 
Churchill’s visit the police and the soldiers must not be 
forgotten. Chief Commissioner Smith is a man in a 
thousand. He is immensely popular with all sections in 
Belfast, and it was largely his influence and his happy 
arrangements which caused the day to pass without riot and 
bloodshed. Nor must one forget the part played by 
Brigadier-General Count Gleichen. His arrangements were 
admirable. The presence of the soldiers was felt every- 
where, but they were never too much en ¢vidence, 
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REVIEWS 


THE VARIOUS MUSE 


Eastern Songs. By Brun Kenpiw. (Wm. Blackwood and 
Sons. 5s. net.) 


At the World’s Edge, and Other Verses. By Mania Srevart. 
(Elkin Mathews. 1s. net.) 


Under the Swedish Colours. A Short Anthology of Modern 
Swedish Poets. Done into English Verse by Francis 
Artuur Jupp. With a Preface by Epmunp Goss. 
(Elkin Mathews. 1s. net.) 


Poems. By Cuar.es GRANVILLE. 
5s. net.) 

Puck's Flight, and Other Poems. By Joun Ropsoroveu. 
(Elkin Mathews. 1s. net.) 


Whoever the singer may be that hides behindjthe picturesque 
pseudonym of “ Ben Kendim,” we would give hima pleasant 
greeting. His songs are musical, and they have a refresh- 
ingly individual ring about them. Other poets, greater 
than he, have sung the seductive charm of the Orient, but 
none more sincerely. Not that he makes greater preten- 
sions or essays too rashly the unfathomable mystery of the 
East. Hisis the unaffectedly Western mind—but a Western 
poet’s mind—experiencing sympathetically the poetry of 
Oriental life. There is a good deal suggestive of the 
wandering minstrel in these pages. “ Ben Kendim” might 
in some respects have been a trouvére or songful pilgrim of 
crusading days; the “ Ballad of King Henry” is quite in 
that vein, and the “Ballad of Tancred and Biendrada” 
avows him a lover of old romance. Music, a variety of 
emotion, often shaded into a charming reflectiveness, and 
much felicity of phrase and fancy—these, then, are the 
characteristics of this volume. Take, as instances of the 
last-named quality, this happy suggestion of the swift 
Eastern twilight :— 


Then like an arrow evening shone, on its illumined way to night, 
Bright from its quiver, it was gone—a lightning darkness 
sheathed its light ; 

or the frugal picture-painting of— 

> tl shadows of wild violet-leaves that sheathe the fire-flies’ 
” flight— 
as a dainty shade-contrast to starlight. There area few 
lyrics which owe little of their beauty to an Oriental atmo- 
sphere, while a scathing indictment of Bismarck, sub-titled 
ironically “‘ In Memoriam,” sounds an unwonted note. We 
confess a particular liking for the following little poem, 
which in its charmingly easy fashion compresses a whole 
history into a couple of verses :— 


(Stephen Swift and Co. 


And I will be a Queen, said she, and you my Grand Vizier, 
And Uncle George shall rule my house, and John be charioteer. 
And he picked cowslips in the field, which she gave back to him, 
And they enjoyed the summer day until the day grew dim. 
And later as the years went by, she did become a Queen, 
But Uncle George said, “ Thank you, no; ” John’s grave had 
long been green. 
The boy worked well as Grand Vizier, but not with all his heart ; 
He thought “To pick her cowslips would be a better part.” 
Miss Steuart takes us one short, breathless trip to the 
“ World’s Edge ;” but her own more congenial air is nearer 
the world’s heart—in some garden filled with the colour- 
profusion of flowers and the wet scent of new-fallen rain. We 
have taken the trouble to count up, and no less than twenty- 
four of these songs and verses are about gardens or flowers— 
“The Garden of Dream,” “The Garden of Forgetfulness,” 
“The Garden in the Rain,” varied pleasantly by “ Le Jardin 





des Roses Mourantes,” “Le Jardin Fermé,” “Le Jardin 
Secret,” and so forth. The verses are pleasant, and not 
without a certain tuneful merit, though their idea is 
frequently slender and even trite. Choosing among the 
wealth of gardens, we present a Japanese variety, the verses 
being written in imitation of the national Hai-kais. Miss 
Steuart seems really to have caught something of the 
elusive Japanese spirit in them, though the fancy is by no 
means new :— 

White as the soft snow 

When it falls in the winter 

White Cherry-blossom ! 

White is my love’s hand 

As she catches it falling. 

Which is the whiter P 


As with the petals 
She plays with and crushes oft 
She plays with my heart. 


Alas, my poor heart! 
Will she throw it away, too, 
When she is weary ? 


We are grateful to Mr. Judd for giving us an introduction 
to modern Swedish poetry, and his modest collection of transla- 
tions should provoke considerable interest. He has discharged 
his translator's task with commendable faithfulness, whilst 
the results as English poems are generally successful, as 
translations go. It is evident that Sweden can lay claim to 
a place all her own in the world of modern poetry. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gosse’s illuminating introduction—and he is an 
acknowledged authority on Scandinavian literature—these 
selections are some of the fruits of a great poetic re-birth 
which began with Count Carl Snoilsky in 1862, who 
initiated a revolt against the bankrupt idealism of the poetry 
then in vogue, and avowed himself the poet of a “ healthy, 
artistic realism.” It is interesting to compare the develop- 
ment of this principle, so far as we may from this small 
collection, with the latest fruits of poetic realism in France, 
Germany, and Belgium. Realism so curiously often seems 
to arrive ultimately at something very like the nasty ; what 
realism is in these poems, however, rings remarkably true 
to Snoilsky’s saving adjectives. It is subjective rather than 
objective, and thus its spring, after all, is not so far removed 
from the sister spring of idealism, and this, surely, is but 
poetic orthodoxy. This subjective trend, then, in the later 
Swedish poets has produced a strain of mysticism which 
lends many of these poems a peculiar charm. Oscar 
Levertin’s “ The Artist” is a good example. From this we 
quote two verses :— 


My friends, whose joy was never mine, 
Whose woes I never knew, 
Ye called me yours and spoke me well, 
Yet never had ye learned to spell 
What passed from me to you. 
Nor dreamed the plummet and the line 
To sound the depths of me, were mine ! 


When life was frozen at the fount 
As yonder snow-crowned hill, 
Ye called me warm: when solar flame 
Burned me, ye made my love a game 
And said my heart was chill. 
To Lowland sons of what account 
The Mountain’s Sermon on the Mount ? 


It may be that we have yet to reap the richest fruits of this 
poetic revival. The ineradicable romanticism of the heroic 
North is still here—even Snoilsky’s realism did not actually 
affect its essence—but it has been tempered and modified by 
successive changing influences, with the result that to-day 
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the national fount is charged with a mellowed and blended 
flow. 

Mr. Charles Granville sings in many keys, and his sub- 
jects range from birds and trees to modern doubt and the 
modern woman. Some of the shorter verses are very 
pleasing, and a blank verse “fragment” entitled “The 
Poet’s Suit” strikes us as being in some ways the most 
promising effort in the book, revealing a considerable com- 
mand of felicitous language anda pretty fancy. One of the 
longest pieces, “‘ Monica’s Love,” is a eulogy of the mother 
of Augustine. The poem, however, reads too much like a 
chronicle “ done into rhyme,” and one cannot help comparing 
its somewhat matter-of-fact lines with the wonderful 
atmosphere and expressive restraint of Katherine Tynan’s 
poems of mother-love. Mr. Granville’s technique is occasion- 
ally a trifle clumsy. He has a peculiar frailty for weak line- 


endings, the line frequently breaking a phrase or sentence 
at its weakest point, as for instance :— 


To gaze upon the jewelled inner cf 
Thy soul ; 


: where too hath 
Just risen hope 


The loch wakes from enmisted gloom 
And glimmers fitfully like to 


In the last instance the end-sound is both accented and a 


rhyme, and the verse continues in one of the prettiest images 
to be found in these pages :— 


The eyes of children when the lids 
Go up and down on pools of blue. 


Here and there a terribly prosy verse mars the pleasing 
promise of a poem :— 


I strayed through meadows of fair Bedfordshire 
Along those banks which rustic Cowper sang ; 
There was a sound of workers far and near, 
And mowers’ peaceful clang. 


The many-coloured landscape to the eye 
Was gay and altogether exquisite 

As, fitful, a kaleidoscopic sky 

Kept ever changing it. 


The first of these stanzas is not without charm; the second 
is dreadful. Such faults as these lead us to think that 
this volume—which is sumptuously printed and produced— 
contains a good deal of immature work, while its virtues (a 
quiet thoughtfulness, a close observation, and often a truly 
poetic gift of image and phrase) induce the expectation of 
something better in days to come. 

Several of Mr. John Rodborough’s poems are about 
fairies, but we should scarcely call them fairy-poetry. The 
difficult elfin quality, with its delicate suggestion of stealthy 
laughter and roguish abandon, is not of Mr. Rodborough’s 
gift. He has too mortal a sense of the picturesque, is too 
completely absorbed in the essentially human pleasure of 
the artistic pictures they make to enter successfully into 
their spirit. Nevertheless, there is much good work here. 
The following lines, from the title-poem, are an example of 


the wealth of picturesque imagination of which Mr. Rod- 
borough is capable :— 


Changed from a sly beguiler, at that hour 

A King’s fay, seeker of the Love God’s flower, 
His form, self-altered for the moment's aim, 
Went now, like Ariel's, a winged flake of flame. 


With many a still street, many a tower aglow 
Soft shone the ghost of Athens, white as snow ; 
But in less time than o’er a dingle stream 

A wisp comes, carrying his small lamp agleam, 
The black crags bastioned over Corinth heard 
His wings pass, purling like a lute-string stirred. 








Indeed this poem contains some passages of striking beauty. 
We might instance the single line— 


Thick darkness stifled up the stranded moon, 
and the two which describe how Puck in his swift flight— 


Outskimmed the Hours vermilion-winged, and made 
His own gold dawn and silver moonset-shade. 


By the way “ vermilion” is misspelt in the above passage. 
There is also a misprint on page 56, and on page 10 a gram- 
matical error, where “laid” is used for “lay.” Mr. Rod- 
borough seems to be a trifle obsessed with the expression 
“what time,” which is a very pretty usage once in a way, 
but is apt to pall after a few doses. We should like to have 
quoted a very charming lyric entitled “ Phyllida’s Jar.”. A 
separate section encloses four sonnets of some merit, while 
the little volume closes with three translations from the 
French. 





JOURNALISTS OF THE PAST AND 
PRESENT 


Masters of English Journalism: A Study of Personal Forces. 
By T. H. 8. Escorr. (Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tue idea of the book before us was suggested by the great 
Victorian journalist Frederick Greenwood, who, writes 
Mr. Escott in his Preface, “ indicated down to minute parti- 
culars the lines whereon it seemed to him indispensable that 
the work should be done.” We have had histories of news- 
papers, but hitherto the human force, the personal note, has 
been subordinated to the enterprise. On such excellent lines 
the book should have been more interesting than is actually 
the case. Such « subject, however, is too vast to be treated 
really adequately in a single volume. 

It would have been better if the author had confined his 
attention solely to the journalists of London, and dispensed 
with touching upon the subject in relation to the provinces 
and Ireland. Mr. Escott has collected much valuable infor- 
mation, but it does not seem to us that he has presented it 
in the best possible way. The subject is a fascinating one, 
but somehow or other Mr. Escott has failed to make it so in 
his rather heavy interpretation. The book that should have 
quickened our imagination leaves us cold, for the personal 
touch, promised in the Preface, is too slight to combat the 
numerous italics used in giving the names of a host of 
papers. We are conscious of many serious omissions. Mr. 
Clement Shorter, for instance, who has done more than 
any one else to perfect the illustrated weekly paper, receives 
no comment, and Sir William Robertson Nicoll should most 
certainly have been mentioned in a volume of this kind. 
The concluding chapter, dealing with the sub-editor, is 
interesting, but we should have preferred in its place a 
summing-up of the influences that have made English 
journalism what it is to-day, with a suggestive word in regard 
to the journalism of the future. In one minor point we 
have made no progress, for even in the early days of 
journalism Dyer reported three whales, two porpoises, and 
a sturgeon in the Thames, and our journalists of to-day still 
revel in Silly Season topics! - 

During the Wars of the Roses we find Fenn full of 
journalistic enterprise of a necessarily primitive kind, but 
he was, nevertheless, a forerunner of the newspaper reporter. 
Mr. Escott writes :— 


A pushing, fearless, irrepressible spectator, where that 
was possible, of events, he forced his way past sentries and 
warders, now by mere pertinacity or bodily strength, now by 
persevering cajolery or some of the silver pieces carried in 
a leather girdle round his waist. None but regular 
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“subscribers received the manuscript records, which he 
forwarded once a week or even oftener as opportunity 
served. 


If Fenn showed enterprise, Marchmont Nedham, with his 
“tall, gaunt figure, perpetually stooping from shoviness of 
sight, his hook nose, and the two rings dangling from his 
pierced ears when not in pawn,” revealed infinitely more. 
He was the father of the English newspaper Press, and the 
constant censorship with which he had to contend in no way 
checked his energy. 

Daniel Defoe was the first great English journalist, and, 
moreover, he was the first to take away, or rather to lessen, 
’ the stigma which had hitherto been associated with this 
vocation. He it was who mapped out a chart in his “Essay 
on Projects” for the journalists who succeeded him. He 
indicated the salient features of their work, noted the 
dangers they would encounter, and the best way of winning 
success in their calling. Defoe understood the literary 
requirements of the age, and if to-day he is remembered as 
the author of “ Robinson Crusoe,” Mr. Escoct has made it 
clear that we owe him much as the first great pioneer of 
English journalism. Defoe could not have had a more 
unsympathetic wife :— 


The place, she complained, was in a state of everlasting 
litter from pens, papers, and rubbish of that kind. Why 
did not the man stick to his hosiery trade at the old shop, 
instead of writing what nobody wanted to read, or what, 
when it was written, only got him into prison or into the 
pillory ? 


Defoe made no reply to these domestic attacks ; as far as 
his philistine wife was concerned he kept silent for twenty- 
eight years. 

It was Defoe who created Addison. ‘“ For,” writes Mr. 
Escott, “ neither as journalist nor politician would Addison’s 
distinction and success have been possible apart from the 
Whig ascendancy secured by Defoe’s pen and the periodical 
writer’s improved position, largely consequent on Defoe’s 
literary example and personal success.” Steele, Swift, 
Johnson, the Hunts, and many other distinguished men 
carried on the great tradition. 

The history of the Times and the Walters family makes 
interesting reading. We wonder what the great Delane 
would have thought of the late Mr. Moberly Bell’s 
mammoth supplements, the Times Book Shop, and that 
inimitable book “Wisdom While You Wait”? We still 
look upon the Times as a national institution, but we can no 
longer associate it with “ The Thunderer.” 

In 1834 Charles Dickens was a reporter on the Morning 
Chronicle. Ten years later he had won worldwide fame as 
a novelist, but his labour necessitated rest and change, and 
he desired to travel in Europe and contribute occasional 
articles to his old paper. Andrew Doyle, who was then 
editor, after consulting with his proprietors, declined the 
offer. Dickens was piqued by this refusal, and, on his return 
from a holiday abroad, he founded the Daily News. Dickens 
was very far from being an ideal editor. He disliked the 
drudgery, complained of the monotony and fog of Fleet 
Street, and yearned for more congenial surroundings. Four 
months’ editing wa more than enough for Dickens, and he 
was succeeded by “orster. Though Dickens’ editing was 
not a success, he laid down an excellent programme for the 
Daily News, “pledging its support to the principles of 
progress, improvement, of civil and religious liberty, and 
of equal legislation,” and that programme has been steadily 
maintained throughout the whole history of the paper. We 
-wonder ,how.Mr. Andrew Lang, at one time a contributor 
‘to the Daily News, will appreciate Mr. Escott’s description 
of him as “a master of humour and scholarship blended 
-with ‘such’ delicate skill and in such nice proportions that 





the ingredients always seem really as new as the mixture 
itself is enjoyable.” We should hardly have pictured Mr. 
Andrew Lang, the writer of Scott introductions, collaborator 
with Professor Butcher and Mr. Rider Haggard, collector 
of fairy-tales and folk-lore, as a humorist. 

Much space is devoted to Greenwood and the very eventful 
history of the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. W.T. Stead is, of 


course, mentioned in connection with this journal, but 


nothing at all is said about his extraordinary and short-lived 
Daily Paper, which was published with a great fanfare of 
trumpets, and certainly had the merit of being unique in its 
matter, hour of publication, and manner of distribution. 

We read once more the story of the late Sir George 
Newnes and how he founded Tit-Bits. It was he who, wisely 
or unwisely, set the ball rolling —the ball of weekly snippets ; 
and to-day we have a host of papers run on similar lines, 
Following in the wake of Newnes came the Harmsworths 
and the Pearsons, and these names are associated with vast 
journalistic syndicates, far-reaching in their influence upon 
the public to-day. 

Mr. Escott’s remarks concerning the Tribune are very 
inadequate. He believes that it “ended only because the 
public that commended and might have bought it was suffi- 
ciently supplied elsewhere.” But the Tribune was far and 
away superior to its Liberal contemporaries, and had it been 
run on. less extravagant lines it would probably have met 
with the success it sorichly deserved. However, the T'ribune 
has gone to the great limbo of dead papers, and Mr. Phillip 
Gibbs, in his delightful “ Street of Adventure ” has given us 
a fascinating account of the journal and those associated 
with it. 

Mr. Escott writes: “ No stratum of the world’s actual or 
potential reading public is now untapped. From the philo- 
sopher to the felon, from the Primate’s Palace to the casual 
ward, there is nothing said, done, or thought which escapes 
the journalist’s daily record.” This is lamentably true, but 
in spite of these wonderful things many strange events have 
taken place in editorial departments. Black and White has 
gone, not to another world, but to the Sphere; the English 
Review has come down to a shilling, thereby putting its 
readers under an almost blushing obligation to Mr. Austin 
Harrison ; and last but not least, Mr. J. L. Garvin has some 
very long leaders up his sleeve for the Pall Mall Gazette. 





A GREAT SAINT 


The Life of St. Bernardino of Siena. Translated from the 
French of Paut Tuurgav-Danain by Baronzss G. Von 
Hucet. With Illustrations in colour and _half-tone 
after the Italian Masters. (Philip Lee Warner. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tut book before us is a new and revised edition of the work 
originally published in 1906. Mr. Lee Warner is a master 
in the art of book production, and other publishers who 
have studied fine type, a noble page, and illustrations in 
colour must look to their laurels. Everything in this 
volume is as it should be. It will more than satisfy the 
most exacting bibliophile, and the only dissentient note 
might possibly come from St. Bernardino himself, whose love 
of poverty and whose deep humility are scarcely compatible 
with such a slavish reproduction of his life and work. 

Siena has been so rich in saints that it has been appro- 
priately called the “ante-room of Paradise.” Indeed, Italy 
abounded in saints, but. not one could have been spared to 
cope with an age dark with vice and turmoil. The fifteenth 
century in Italy was truly ripe for a spiritual revival after 
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the Great Schism and general religious laxity, and it was 
the Franciscan Order best suited to the needs of the people 
at that time. The religious recluse, more anxious about his 
own soul than those of others, was not wanted. There was 
imperative need for those men who believed heart and soul 
in missionary enterprise, in fearless and active Christianity, 
and such a man was St. Bernardino of Siena. 

M. Thureau-Dangin has treated his subject with infinite 
charm, and the strictly theological element is never allowed 


to predominate over the interest in the saint’s remarkable | 


and always fascinating personality. From the very outset of 
St. Bernardino’s life we are struck by his spirituality. There 
is no half-saint here, but a man through which the divine 
fire continually rushed, one who veritably walked in the 
footsteps of his Master, one who never for a moment faltered 
in his saintly mission. We first get an insight into the 
saint’s religious ardour when as a youth he thus addressed 
his cousin Tobia :—‘“ Know you not that gladly would I 
sacrifice my very life to secure her presence, nor would 
I rest at night were I to let a single day pass without 
seeing her?” The narrow but loving Tobia was much 
shocked by these words, and she deemed that Bernardino 
had fallen a prey to “the wiles of feminine coquetry,” and 
having received this impression she resolved to watch her 
kinsman and discover if possible whu this woman might be. 
Tobia saw Bernardino day after day kneel down in front of 
a certain fresco representing our Lady’s Assumption into 
heaven, his young face aglow with spiritual delight. At last 
Tobia questioned Bernardino as to the name of the woman 
he loved, with a view to arranging a marriage. Bernardino 
replied:—‘“ Since you wish . I will tell my 
secret which I had intended to divulge to no one. My 
beloved is no other than the Blessed Virgin, Mother of 
God. She it is whom I worship with my whole soul, who is 
ever present to my mind, and for whom I long for as my 
peerless bride. And this is my whole love-story.” 

Bernardino, in later life, does not seem to have given 
undue emphasis to his love of the Blessed Virgin. It was 
the name of Jesus and not of Mary that was the great 
spiritual force in his life. Who can think of Bernardino 
without picturing him standing with a tablet bearing the 
sacred I.H.S. encircled by rays? These were the divine 
letters of his salvation, and the salvation of all those willing 
to take their inward meaning to heart. We see him 
standing in a pulpit in some square, a vast assembly of men 
and women kneeling in adoration, and listening to his 
resonant voice, now ringing with his love of poverty, now 
gentle in his pity of erring ones, and now thunderous terrific 
in his denouncement of vice. His sermons were often long ; 
but there was something in his serene and spiritual presence 
that blotted out time when his hearers seemed to be face to 
face with Eternity. He hated female coquetry and vanity, 
and more than once there was a startling innovation in his 
lengthy but powerful discourses—namely, a bonfire, in which 
he burnt false hair and various feminine baubles. He was a 
true brother of St. Francis of Assisi. He hated anything 
that savoured of vanity, for to him it was a blow strack 
against the infinite love and compassion of his Master. 
Though Bernardino was zealous, he was far from being a 
dismal Saint. He “looked upon sadness as one of the 
greatest spiritual evils, raising joyousness to the rank of a 
monastic virtue, on a level with chastity and obedience 
itself.” 

During Bernardino’s preaching in various Italian towns, 
the Dominican Manfred was addressing great crowds no less 
ardently. His theme was Antichrist, Antichrist whom he 
stated to be living in their midst. It was an old theme 
brought up again with renewed vigour. This sensational 
claptrap did not appeal to Bernardino. The cry of St. 
Catherine of Siena, “Peace, peace for the love of Christ 





crucified |” was Bernardino’s cry too, and he did his utmost 
to combat a teaching of such a disastrous kind. 

Bernardino’s attack on Manfred and his followers resulted 
in a counter attack. Manfred, angry at the opposition he 
had to experience, charged Bernardino with heresy. He 
stated that Bernardino’s tablet was looked upon as a charm, 
that it bred superstition, and would soon become an actual 
object of worship. This was the charge that brought 
Bernardino to Rome, followed by his loyal friend Capis- 
trano. The whole trial was a farce, seeing that it was con- 
ducted chiefly by Dominicans; but the Pope nevertheless 
restored Bernardino to liberty, and bade him continue to 
display the “ most sweet Name of Jesus,” fully realising that 
the tablet was far from being a mere fetish, but a holy 
symbol of the Christian faith. 

The volume contains a number of extracts from Ber- 
nardino’s sermons. They were not the sermons the saint 
had delivered in person, but learned and theological dis- 
courses written in Latin. We quote the following on one of 
his favourite themes, the vanity of woman :— 


What vanity is yours, oh woman, that can lead you to 
adorn your head with such a mass of rubbish! Think of 
that Divine Head which causes the angels to tremble, and 
which, to expiate your vanity, was pierced and wounded to 
the vital parts of the brain by a massive crown of thorns— 
while that Head is crowned with thorns, yours is arrayed in 
precious stones; while those locks are matted with blood, 
your tresses, or rather the false locks you wear, are done up 
with skill. His glorious eyes, whereon gaze the angels of 
God, are broken by the most cruel of deaths, the while your 
eyes are aglow with voluptuousness and filth. 


There are many miracles recorded in this Life; but how 
tawdry they seem when compared with the saintliness of 
the man himself! The dead were restored to life, the blind 
received their sight, the sick. were healed. In one of 
Bernardino’s Sienese sermons he observed: “I swear to 
you, there is not one of those who have in any way insulted 
me during the twenty-five years of my religious life whose 
feet I would not willingly have kissed.” That is worth 
more than all the miracles we have recorded, for it reveals 
the everlasting miracle —a true and great saint. 





THE NOVEL IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


The Rise of the Novel of Manners: « Study of English Prose 
Fiction between 1600 and 1740. By Cuartorre E. 
Morean. (Columbia University Press, N.Y. $1.50c. 
And Henry Frowde.) 


Miss Morcan has performed the difficult task she set herself 
in @ very praiseworthy way. It is no light matter to under- 
take to catalogue English prose fiction for the hundred and 
forty years of its infancy and childhood, and to give some 
account of its salient and essential features. To pass beyond 
these limits and to attempt to analyse the development of 
the art of fiction during that period demands powers and 
preparation of quite another order, not incompatible with 
the industry and insight demanded by the first portion of 
her plan, but not socommon orso much within the limits of 
the will. Both are attempted in the book before us: it 
contains a survey of English seventeenth-century fiction in 
its various aspects—romance and anti-romance, the novel, 
and popular fiction, followed by. a bibliography, not impec- 
cable, of some six hundred and fifty works of fiction 
published or projected between 1600 and 1740, a shorter 
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list. of bibliographies, catalogues, and literary histories to 
be consulted, and avery good index. In this second part we 
observe too great readiness to include books not really 
germane to the subject—if Miss Morgan includes a transla- 
tion of Florus or the Tabula of Cebes among works of 
fiction, why not a hundred other translations of history and 
moral philosophy: if “ God’s Revenge against Murder” or 
“The Practices of Elizabeth Caldwell,” why not the whole 
broadside catchpenny literature? Her list of works of 
reference includes some quite worthless books on an equal 
footing with others of first-rate authority ; the mere fact, for 
example, that Miss Morgan cites Ashton’s ‘ Romances of 
Chivalry ” as “ helpful” is sufficient to throw doubt on her 
judgment on that subject. 

Her survey of seventeenth century fiction may, however, be 
confidently recommended as containing all, or more than all, 
that most persons will care to know of the books that 
enthralled those of our ancestors who had the opportunity 
of reading them. It is evident that Miss Morgan has not 
read them all, nor is she to be blamed; the fiction of our 
seventeenth-century ancestors is invariably dull, usually 
tedious, often lengthy, and generally lubricious, except when 
it is sickly sentimental. Some half-dozen books which have 
survived to our own days are, of course, to be excepted from 
this sweeping generality; none but professed students of 
literary history will ever open one of the others. The short 
chapters in which the author introduces the subject or 
states her conclusions are those which interest us the most. 
She sees the period as divided into three : from 1600 to 1660, 
one of sentimental romance; from 1660 to 1700, one of 
realistic short stories from French and Spanish sources ; from 
1700 to 1740, that of the rise of the novel of manners. 
Much is made of the distinction between “literary” and 
“popular ” fiction in the seventeenth century, and their 
gradual coalescence in the eighteenth in the work of Richard- 
son and his school. The literary fiction was composed of 
translations and imitations, the popular of “ redactions of 
Elizabethan romances and of journalistic narratives imbued 
with the political and religious temper of the time.” 

The change of taste at the end of the century is said to be 
brought about by two forces, the direct dependence of the 
writer on his public and the rise of the commercial class. 
Miss Morgan's theory is an interesting one, but it will not, 
we think, bear consideration. The public for “literary” 
fiction is, to all intents and purposes, nearly coincident with 
that for “ popular ” fiction ; the tastes are not incompatible. 
But her whole argument is vitiated because it leaves out of 
account the theatre. From 1600 to 1640 the English 
public got its fiction from the stage or the masque; the 
reading public was comparatively small in London, and 
almost non-existent in the provinces. Popular and 
literary fiction alike had to contend with the theatre 
and to rival it in violence or in romance before they could 
hope for a hearing. The twenty years between 1640 and 
1660, if they silenced the stage, created a reading public 
and diverted the interest of that public to religion and 
politics, and only when revolution had been suppressed by 
Cromwell, and the reaction towards lubricity that invariably 
follows revolution had set in, is any growth of fiction to be 
observed. The “ journalistic ” fiction of 1600-1660 is an 
anachronism, like the rising commercial class of 1700-1740 
which bought or read fiction. 

The theatre sets the fashion in fiction for our author's 
second period, 1660-1700, as it did for that between 1600 
and the Civil War. But the theatre had changed; it was no 
longer “‘ popular” or even romantic ; it appealed to the Court 
and the wits.of London alone, ignoring the citizen or the 
countryman. The rigid censorship of the Press insured a 
certain uniformity of tone, and all the characteristics Miss 
Morgan finds in the fiction of the day are still more evident 





in its plays. The only original force of the time was 
Bunyan, whose Pilgrim’s Progress is a pure product of the 
popular mind—literature, but not literary. Our author 
gives asummary of the theories which account for its exist- 
ence—most of them depending on the reading of modern 
conditions into seventeenth-century provincial life. Genius 
like that of Bunyan needs no explanation. What really 


broke down the old traditions of fiction and made the novel 


of manners possible was the fall of the censorship at the 
Revolution and the rise of journalists of the type of Steele 
and Addison on the one hand and of Defoe on the other. 
Bunyan and Defoe, Steele and Addison are the progenitors 
of the novel of Richardson ; seventeenth-century works of 
fiction were its predecessors, but not its ancestors. 





OUR INDIAN ARMY 


The Armies of India. Painted by Masor A. C. Loverr. 
Described by Masor G. F. MacMuny, D.S.O. With 
Foreword by Fieup-Marsnat Eart Roperts, V.C., de. 
(A. and C. Black. 20s. net.) 


Lorp Roserts’ cordial recommendation of this account of 
the Armies of India will go far to ensure for it a welcome 
by all who are interested in the welfare and prosperity of 
our Indian Army: there are few English families which 
have not contributed some of their members to the military 
service in India; and even the ordinary British citizen has 
learnt to understand the existence of the Indian Army, by 
seeing in their brilliant uniforms the stalwart warriors who 
have been brought to England for years past as its selected 
representatives. The joint authors of the work are to be 
congratulated on receiving from the gallant Field-Marshal 
such a testimony to, in one case, a masterly review, and, in 
the other, to the admirable illustrations. With his forty-one 
years in India behind him, no one is better qualified to give 
an opinion on the Indian Army. He must have cordially 
appreciated the stress laid on “that audacity which has 
never failed the combatant in the East who is ready to grasp 
the nettle danger with the hand of courage.” He could 
hardly be expected to trouble himself to note the errors in 
the book, or he would have known that the term “ Mazbi” 
does not mean faithful, but religious; that the Umbela cam- 
paign did not take place in 1864; and that the Sikh Teg 
Bahadur was not the second successor of Gurn Govind. 
Teg Bahadur was the ninth Guru, 1664-75, and Govind 
the tenth, 1675-1708. 


Major MacMunn has some sketchy chapters of the 
services rendered by the Indian Army in the days of 
the East India Company, when the British soldiers, first 
introduced in 1754,.were fewer than they are now; and 
he has given some narrative of “the two great Mahratta 
wars” of the eighteenth century, and of the Army of the 
great Mutiny. But it must not be supposed that these are 
complete as a history of the Indian Army. There are obvious 
omissions of, or mere allusions to, the Nepalese War of 
1815-16, the Burmese wars of 1825-6 and 1852-3, the Afghan 
wars, the Sikh wars, the numerous frontier expeditions, 
while the account of the Mutiny is not adequate. The real 
value of the book consists in its description of the native 
forces. But here again Major MacMunn does not state 
clearly what he means by the “Indian Army.” He shows 
the constitution of the Indian infantry, which, under the 
careful system of class-recruiting, has resulted in so many 
battalions of Muhammadans, Sikhs, Pathans, Dogras, 
Panjabis and non-Panjabis, Gurkhas, &c., and writes that 
“ the fighting troops of the Indian Army, which, with the 
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British troops forming part of the garrison, are combined 
into formations of the Imperial war organisation.” 

He then proceeds :—“ This Indian Army of British and 
Indian regiments and batteries is able to furnish nine 
war divisions and several cavalry brigades.” In the former 
case he excludes the British troops from the “ Indian 
Army ;” in the latter case he includes them. It is some- 
thing to have an explanation of the puzzling distinction 
between regulars and irregulars. In early days the regular 
Native Army, both horse and foot, resembled in its 
organisation the British Line, the native officers being 
only understudies of the British officers. Under the 
Irregular system, introduced fifty years ago, the British 
officers were few and native officers had definite, though 
subordinate, commands. This system now generally 
obtains in the Native Army, but the number of British 
officers has been increased, with definite periods for command 
and retirement, so that no general officer can now die in 
command of a division at over eighty years of age. 

The principal object of this book—to illustrate and explain 
the function of a Royal instead of a Company’s army of 
native soldiers—has been well carried out, especially in 
describing the class system; and the general fidelity of the 
Sepoy is recognised. ‘“ Come weal, come woe, come rain, 
come shine, the Sepoy has followed and trusted that unintel- 
ligible entity his sahib (master) chanting the old 
chant of the patient East, which may be interpreted, ‘ some- 
times pleasure, sometimes pain, the servant of the English.’” 
Again, “the men of the Indian Army follow their alien 
officers with a devotion and a gallantry that has no prece- 
dent.” The Imperial Service Troops, now maintained by 
the Native States and inspected by British officers, have been 
engaged in many operations since 1895, and form excellent 
auxiliaries to the British Indian Army. The numerous 
illustrations, by Major Lovett, “clearly depict the fine 
physical types’ of the Indian soldiers, and show the variety 
of their bright uniforms. This volume as it stands is a 
welcome and useful production ; when it has been corrected 
and amplified it should become indispensable to all officers, 
British and Indian, connected with the forces in India. 





SERMONS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Famous Sermons by English Preachers. Edited by Canon 
Macteane. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 6s. net.) 


A Disciple’s Religion. By the Ancupgacon or NoxTHampron. 
(T. and T. Clark. 4s. 6d.) 


Famous sermons are by great post-Reformation preachers, 
with the exception of one by the Venerable Bede and 
another by Peter of Blois. It was a happy idea to collect 
such landmarks of Church history, very carefully chosen, 
because they represent important epochs, great events, or 
periods of transition. In themselves they are valuable as 
throwing light upon contemporary history, and this is well 
shown by the excellent historical notes which the editor has 
prefixed to each. Latimer preaches before Edward VI., and 
we are in the flood tide of the Reformation: Lancelot 
Andrewes before Elizabeth, and the Catholic teaching of the 
reformed Church is emphasised; Jeremy Taylor on the 
iage Ring, so hated -by the Puritans—a sermon of 
‘special interest just now, when “ ring” and “obedience "’ 
are flouted by Suffragists and others—wherein occurs the 
striking aphorism, “A wife can never become equal but by 
obeying ; but so her power, while it is in minority, makes up 
the authcrity of the man integral, and becomes one govern- 
Ment as themselves are one man.” 
Laud’s pathetic “ Apologia” from the scaffold marks the 





triumph over Puritanism and foreign Protestantism of the 
“real Reformation principle of a purified Catholicism.” 
Then we come to the days when the pulpit wielded the 
political power of the Press, and Governments relied on 
preachers and pamphleteers ; when, in 1709, Dr. Henry 
Sacheverell preached the famous Assize sermon at Derby, 
which led to his solemn impeachment and condemnation by 
the House of Lords—in reality a splendid triumph, for the 
Whigs were turned out of office and their opponents 
brought in. 

A sermon by Bishop Hoadley in 1717 had the effect of 
silencing Convocation for 135 years, till its revivalin the 
Tractarian period, notable for another great Assize sermon, 
John Keble’s at Oxford, in 1833, which had a far-reaching 
effect, underestimated by Carlyle, when he said that Keble 
had “the brain of a rabbit.” But what of the judgment of 
a man who could also say that the biography of Keats was 
“fricassee of dead dog”! Newman’s touching sermon on 
The Parting of Friends, the last which he preached in the 
Church of England, marks an interesting point in the life of 
a wonderful man, whose sermons may be described (and 
comparatively how few can) as belonging to the realm of 
literature. The days of sledge-hammer political sermons 
are gone. But the depth of a spiritual revival is shown in 
sermons like Liddon’s—witness the profound teaching of the 
last in this most interesting work, entitled “Five Minutes after 
Death.” This spiritual teaching is emphatically the note 
touched in “ A Disciple’s Religion ” by Archdeacon Hutton, so 
well known as an able historical writer. Here are discourses, 
too, of a high order of excellence, as might be expected from 
the man and the character of his hearers. For they were 
preached, for the most part, in our great Cathedral churches, 
before the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
and Durham, in college chapels, some in notable parish 
churches on special occasions. But what is it that really 
reaches men in a sermon ? 

Not alone the literary excellence, the graceful turn of 
language, the apposite historical reference, the classical 
illustration, the appropriate quotation, or even the contem- 
porary sentiment—and these valued adornments are here, 
though too often absent in the sermons of hasty modern 
preachers. It is rather the power of a clear message—a 
message to seekers after God and righteousness. 

This is the appeal of Archdeacon Hutton’s thoughtful and 
earnest sermons. We are sometimes told that this is an age 
of doubt impatient of dogma. But in every age men have 
accepted dogmatic teaching, when it is the basis of the 
spiritual call to a higher life. In this direction lies the true 
Religio Discipult. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Peru of the Twentieth Century. By Percy F. Marri. 
(Edward Arnold. 15s. net.) 


On reading Mr. Martin’s volume we are compelled occasion- 
ally to contrast England with Peru. Let Mr. Samuel look 
to Lima if he would conduct his Post-office on philanthropic 
principles ; let our National Telephone operator follow the 
example of her Peruvian sister, who never—well, hardly 
ever—disappoints the subscriber with the rejoinder “ No con- 
testa ; ” a word of warning, also, to the hockey-hoydens “ who 
exhibit themselves to satisfy their own vanity and the vulgar 
taste of the ragamuffin class in England "—Peruvian ladies 
never do such things. Our Consular Office is not unimpeach- 
able, for we are told that some of our Consuls sneak into 
their posts “ina furtive and secret manner,” in contrast to 
the almost regal entry of the United States Consul-at-Large 
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who is. brought to Callao in the U.S. cruiser Yorktown and 
saluted with ten guns. 

If, in Mr. Martin’s book, we expected to read of the 
numerous Indian races that inhabit the interior we are 
somewhat disappointed; we learn nothing of Ungonino or 
the man-eating Cashibo, more hideous than the Hottentot, 
whose cannibal tendency to absorb into his system qualities 
which he considers to be superior to his own may not have 
appealed to the author. The Boundary question and 
modus vivendi are dismissed in a reference to a list of 
Treaties ; but the financial history of the Republic is lucidly 
recapitulated, and there are some interesting remarks on 
coinage inspired by Alexander Garland. 

A considerable part of the book is devoted to mining, and 
railways and agricultural industries are fully revealed. 
With a laudable respect for extreme accuracy, Mr. Martin 
has rendered a sufficiency of numerals, occasionally expres- 
sing Peruvian currency in three places of decimals. In 
much of the section referring to subjects such as cotton, 
rubber, and sheep-farming we trace, through the medium of 
an American periodical published in Lima, the pens of 
Sefiores Lavalle y Garcia, Carlos Romero, Gerardo Klinge, 
and F. E. Ross. 

Some geographical revisions seem to have been effected in 
the oil-areas of Northern Peru, and the directors of oil-fields 
do not altogether escape the author’s mild venom. 

We must venture to disagree with the author's estimation 
of the attractions of Lima, for the streets are mean and 
narrow, and the principal buildings, though glorified by the 
photographs which appear in the book, are somewhat shoddy, 
being composed of adobe, a mixture of mud and bamboo, 
while the Avenida de Magdalena, described as a “ delightful 
driveway shaded by a quadruple row of palm-trees,” 
is in reality a dismal and much-neglected series of ruts 
flanked on either side by a pathway studded by an avenue 
of stunted and dusty shrubs that do not belong to the genus 
Palma. 

A pleasing description of a religious ceremony at 
Arequipa temporarily redeems the general journalistic style, 
and. we do not doubt that Mr. Martin’s book will be of con- 
siderable interest to those whose knowledge of Peru is 
limited to caoutchouc and orchids. 


Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte et le Ministére Odillon Barrot. 
1849. By Anoré Lesey. (Edouard Cornély, Paris. 
12.) 


Tue thing we like least about this book is the date of the 
Preface, “Floréal, an 119.” But this is almost the only 
sign of doctrinaire republicanism that we meet with in the 
course of a capital bit of modern historical writing. Semi- 
contemporary history is a field where the French hold 
almost undisputed sway, and M. Lebey is among its best 
administrators. He lets the characters and the documents 
tell, as far as possible, their own story, and the temptation 
to bias is thus largely resisted. The subject is an inte- 
resting but not an attractive one. It was an age of groping 
- and want of faith. “La démocratie n’est rien quand elle 
n’a pas une conscience attentive d’elle-méme;” and the 
only alternative in 1849, the Empire and Louis-Napoléon, 
was one that would not have raised our enthusiasm. 
The Second Empire was a combination of Cwsarism 
and Socialism, and had only, one thing to recommend it—it 
was better than anarchy. At this stage, at any rate, in the 
infinitely petty struggles of from day to day, the President 
. often found his support in the faction of the Mountain. His 
enemies were to be found in his own Ministry and the 
Parliamentary majority. The character of Louis Napoleon 
is always a problem, and; ‘in spite of some - illuminating 





‘index. 


passages, we continue to marvel that he should have fasci- 
nated the upright and discerning de Tocqueville, and, for a 
moment at least, the destined author of “ Napoléon le Petit ” 
and the “ Chatiments.” Perhaps the explanation lies in his 
epicurean view of life, which M. Lebey makes one of the 
chief notes of his character, with fatalism and mysticism. 
His success is explained by the anterior chaos, leading 
Republicans to believe that he alone could bring salvation 
by “founding the Second Republic ; ” the causes of his final 
failure are seen at work in the beginning of his Italian com- 
promise and the fatal expedition to Rome. Schwarzenberg 
is one of the most interesting subsidiary characters ; we are 
led to believe that he might have anticipated Bismarck, and 
substituted Austria for Prussia in the diplomatic map of 
modern Europe. 


Kullervo-Hamlet Ein Sagenvergleichender Versuch. By E.N. 
SerdtA. (Redaktion der “ Finnisch-Ugrischen Fors- 
chungen,” Helsingfors, and Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig.) 


TuE object of this very instructive thesis is to examine the 
points of contact between Hamlet and the Finnish epic, 
Kullervo. Without being in any way conclusive, it opens 
up a very wide field of speculation, and tends to promote a 
very catholic view of literature. North and South, Europe 
and Asia, Iceland, Persia, and Republican Rome are made 
to bring their respective contributions to what, it seems, is 
one of the oldest stories in the world. Into its final Finnish 
type, indeed, several stories enter as ingredients, the chief 
and most recognisable of these being a ballad dealiag with a 
filial revenge, one whose hero is a shepherd, and the ballad 
of the strong Kalevanpoika. Much of it is extremely 
remote from Shakespeare's “‘ Hamlet ”—for instance, some of 
the feats of the shepherd and the strong youth; the labours 
of Hercules are here the most obvious parallel. A very 
individual trait is the scratching out by the hero of the eyes 
of some children he had been set to guard. The assumed 
madness of Hamlet seems to retire almost entirely into the 
background. On the other hand, the circumstances of the 
revenge present a certain resemblance to the English drama. 
The pedigree of Shakespeare’s Hamlet is given in a rather 
unfamiliar form, two links being inserted after Saxo Grom- 
maticus, who is the connecting link, through the various 
Northern sagas, with Kullervo. 





The Canadian Rockies: New and Old Trails. By A. P. 


Coreman. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Ay enthusiastic mountaineer, Mr. Coleman has done excel 

lent service alike to climbing colleagues and to the North 

West of Canada by the production of this handsome volume, 
profusely illustrated by magnificent photos of prominent 
peaks and scenes. Not content with a visit to the Rockies 
and the Selkirks, the author has many an adventure and 
hairbreadth escape canoeing on the Columbia River and its 
tributaries. No hardships seem too great to overcome if the 
end in view is attained. His experiences commence in 1884 
when the great transcontinental line was still winding its 
way West, so that much more so than to-day reliance had 
to be placed upon wayward and ‘skittish Cayuses with their 
unhandy packs. Apart from the mountaineering and 
geographical value of the work, the author's descriptions of 
the wonderful floral and scenic effects of Western Canada 
cannot be too highly praised. To those climbers who are 
blasé with Alpine cols the Canadian heights offer every 
inducement. The book has some useful maps and a 
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FICTION 


No Surrender. By Constance E. Mavp. 
Co. 6s.) 


Berors the reader has reached the third page of this 
extremely aggressive volume, he—or she—is struck full in 
the face by a bludgeon-like argument in favour of Woman’s 
Suffrage, the said argument being delivered by Lancashire 
mill-hands in very broad dialect. That argument pursues 
the reader right up to the last page ; the book closes with an 
account of a great procession, and from first to last the 
author upholds the Militant Movement. (We grow unspar- 
ing in the use of capital letters by forve of example.) 

It is sometimes conceded that the Suffrage movement 
is deserving of sympathy and support; this book, however, 
is likely to win very little of either form of encouragement. 
If it is intended as a record of what has been done, it is 
surely unnecessary, not to say unwise, to detract from the 
glory of the little band of enthusiasts here described by 
withholding their real names. If, on the other hand, the 
book is intended as an incentive to deeds equal with those 
described in its pages, its authoress has surely forgotten that 
the story-teller, to arouse enthusiasm, must make the story 
interesting. There are a number of insufferably dull and 
pompous people who are constantly being tackled by other 
people with regard to the rights—there are no wrongs—of 
Female Suffrage. These other people are not pompous; 
they include Jenny, a mill-hand, who might have been 
attractive, and Joe, an “anti” person, with Socialist lean- 
ings, who gets converted by Jenny in the end. Those two 
might have been interesting if the authoress had not been so 
engrossed in the purpose of her book as to make it stagey and 
unreal by neglecting to tell a story in addition to pointing a 
moral. 


(Duckworth and 


The Chink in the Armour. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 


By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpzs. 


Tuosk people who are fond of reading about the life which 
goes on round a gambling centre will keenly appreciate 
“The Chink in the Armour,” although the heroine—a pretty 
young Englishwoman as she is repeatedly called—is by no 
means an habituce of gaming-tables in general. Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes knows well how to describe, and arouse her readers’ 
interest in her own creations. She so honestly likes and 
dislikes her good and bad characters that the reader finds 
himself willingly following, admiring and rejecting, where 
the author leads the way. We would hazard a guess that 
Mrs. Lowndes is an admirer of Meredith, for the women in 
her books have by far the larger share of attention. Their 
portrayal is long and lingeringly dwelt upon, and some of 
them are the real and lovable old-fashioned sort without a 
trace of the aggressive, “advanced” female in them. 


If there is any fault to be found in the book it is that it leans 
a little too much to the melodramatic side. In Chapter II. 
afortune-teller warns Sylvia Bailey and her friend that 
great and tragic misfortune will attend them if they leave 
Paris in less than twelve weeks. They leave Paris, and 
everything happens as the sorceress predicted. Whether 
this introduction is intended to cast a shadowy and mystical 
glamour over the whole book we cannot say, but it certainly 
tends rather to weaken the story. Then Sylvia's friend is 
murdered for the sake of her gains at the gambling-table, 
and Sylvia herself only just escapes a similar fate, so that 
altogéther events move along in no very leisurely manner. 
Theré is no laboured conclusion ; it is delicately and brightly 
handled, and the reader is left to infer, rather than have it 
set out plainly before him, a happy ending. 








An Irregular Marriage. By Stoney Warwick. (Greening 
and Co. 6s.) 


Ir is quite impossible in the space to which a review is 
necessarily limited to give even a brief résumé of the plot of 
this book ; it is difficult, even after reading it, to believe that 
one book can hold so much plot. There is a murder, there 
are women with pasts, swell cracksmen, fathers with ugly 
antecedents, devoted lovers, terrible misunderstandings, and 
with all these there is a rush of incidents which leaves one 
breathless, of amazing coincidences which even Mr. Warwick 
can scarcely make us believe are actual happenings. But 
we have no time to consider them, for the packed plot forces 
us on to other and possibly greater thrills, until in the last 
chapter one of the heroes makes matters right with one of 
the heroines, and there is a chance of “ happy ever after” if 
only these people will live rather more quietly in the future 
than they have done in the book. It is melodrama, and 
made up of oft-used materials, but it is good, stirring melo- 
drama for all that, and all readers who like a mystery-love- 
detective story with plenty of thrills and the interest 
maintained up to the last page will find sufficient in this 
crowded story to keep them excitéd for quite 4 while. At 
one point, that of the burning house with two men on the 
top-floor, the author rises past melodrama to a finely-con- 
conceived scene, but unfortunately detracts from its force by 
reverting, just. when the interest is strongest, to a long 
account of something that had previously happened—some- 
thing which might have- been told before. On the whole, 
however, we have seldom found so much exciting action and 
incident packed between one pair of covers. 


The Debtor. 
Co. 6s.) 
A serrrer title for this book than the one chosen would 


By Mary Anceta Dickens. (Hutchinson and 


| undoubtedly have been “ The Miracle,” for the whole story 


turns on the miraculous cure of a person suffering from a 
complaint from which no hopes are held out of her recovery. 
Mary Chichester is an ordinary, nice, attractive, and 
business-like young woman. She professes no faith, and has 
no creed, yet on entering a Roman Catholic chapel, and 
prostrating herself before a statue, she is suddenly made 
whole. If the author desires by this to show the efficacy of 
the Roman Communion, she fails in her object, because 
Mary does not ask for health as a suppliant, but demands it 
as an unbeliever—a very different matter. Smaller events 
go to prove that Miss Dickens is partially in sympathy 
with the foreign Church. A young man leaves his home 
and joins a Settlement in the East-End, a waitress enters a 
nunnery, and finally Mary and her doctor are converted. 
There is, of course, no reason why an author should not 
write a book to advocate any faith he or she may hold, but 
when the general impression left after reading the book to 
the end is that the writer is rather afraid or ashamed of her 
religion, not very much good is accomplished for the belief 
in question. This half-hearted manner can also be traced in 
many of the characters. Miss Dickens has chosen a group 
of widely divergent men and women with which to people 
her little world ; but we want to know more about them— 
we only see the surface and are never allowed a glimpse into 
their deeper feelings. It is occasionally hinted that they 
exist, and it is because of this suggestion that we believe 
that Miss Dickens could write a far better book than “ The 
Debtor.” . 


A Sentimental Cynic. By Win Wesrevr. (Alston Rivers. 
6s.) 


Tue author of this book knows his Natal evidently, though 
he doés not specialise overmuch it -descriptive- work, and we 
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learn little of the ways of the colony. It is the characters 
of the book who matter, after all, and not their environ- 
ment. Bill, the “ Sentimental Cynic,” is what is known in 
different parts of the world as a remittance-man, a sun- 
downer, a stiff, a week-ender, &c. Once a Harley Street 
doctor, he set out for the Colonies in the approved remit- 
tance-man style, and landed finally at Braynell, Upper 
Natal, where a certain farmer, named Egerton, effected his, 
reclamation, with the help of the Zulu rebellion and a 
woman ortwo. There are some effective sketches of scandal- 
mongers who scorned the outcast, and a telling and exciting 
scene toward the end of the book, when a very clever 
damsel, knowing of Bill’s altered position and the fortune 
that had been left him, tries to make him propose to her. 

Bill himself is a trifle overdrawn at times, and fails to 
convince accordingly. There are chapters, though, in which 
he is a very realistic and thoroughly satisfactory hero. The 
book is rather unevenly written. The gradual way in 
which his steps back to virtue are taken is very cleverly 
indicated, and there is much of that real humour which is 
akin to pathos in the book. Egerton is finely though faintly 
drawn, as is Olga, the impetuous, slangy, good-hearted 
daughter of the resident magistrate. On the whole it isa 
breezy, healthy book, and one to be recommended for a few 
hours of genuine entertainment. 








THE THEATRE 
MORALITIES AT THE COURT 


On the 9th and 10th inst., at the Royal Court Theatre (to be 
repeated on the 16th and 17th), the Morality Play Society 
presented “The Travelling Man,” by Lady Gregory; “The 
Hour Glass,” by W. B. Yeats; and “Epiphany,” by the 
Hon. and Rev. J. E. Adderley. Of course, the first two are. 
well known: both have been done by the Irish Players 
repeatedly on their annual visits to the Court. Nevertheless, 
it was good to see them again. An unusual attraction was 
the fact that Mr. W. G. Fay took his original part as the 
Fool in “ The Hour Glass.” One could gather how much 
the Irish Players are the losers through the absence of this 
extraordinarily fine actor. The unrestrainedness, the 
strength in simplicity, the utter lack on the one hand of 
hesitation and on the other hand of irritability, made his 
performance the feature of the afternoon. Partly through 
him, and partly through the strange dignity of the play, 
“The Hour Glass,” despite the fact that it is familiar, stood 
out as the leading feature of the afternoon. Mr. Guy 
Rathbone as the Wise Man was poetry and dignity itself, 
and his rich, musical voice made Mr. Yeats’ prose beautiful 
to hear. Lady Gregory’s “The Travelling Man” opened 
the bill; Mr. Yeats’ Morality closed it. Here, again, the 
familiar was not unwelcome by reason of that fact. The opening 
dialogue has always seemed just a littleawkward. A retro- 
spective dialogue is never easy to achieve, but when carried 
on by a woman and her child it is almost foredoomed to 
failure. The fact that Miss Edyth Latimer as the Mother 
had some difficulty in rendering (and remembering that she 
had to render) the brogue added a further hindrance that 
might have been dispensed with. Mr. Arthur Wontner as 
the Travelling Man gave a very beautiful interpretation of 
the part. 

Sandwiched between two such plays, “ Epiphany” stood 
avery poor chance. Not that it would have stood a very 
good chance under any circumstances. It was described as 
“A Twelfth Night Interlude;” but, mutatis mutandis, it 
would have made a screaming farce. It was not only that 
there was a certain tub being thumped assiduously all through 





the play. This might have been tolerated, especially as 
we happened to be in entire sympathy with the echo that 
the thumping woke. It was rather the fact that Mr. 
Adderley had so naif and exquisite a sense of dramatic 
construction. The opening scene discovered Tom Browne 
(a peer), Dick Jones (a medical student), and Harry Robin. 
son (a journalist), with Tom’s mother and sister, at dinner 
at Browne Abbey. The discussion turns on a letter 
Tom has received from a parson asking assistance for 
the poor of his tenantry. Then all the men go out 
skating—and Robinson, a penny-a-liner on the Daily 
Mail, borrows an _ overcoat from Tom because his is 
so “threadbare!” (It is not explained how he got 
to Browne Abbey.) The second scene discovers a 
cottage on the estate, where a child is dying from diphtheria. 
Into this cottage presently staggers Robinson, half-blinded 
by a snowstorm ; then Jones, then Browne, then Browne’s 
sister, then Browne’s mother! None of them seem to be 
much perturbed on account of the diphtheria. They all seem 
to arrive at the opinion that the wretched cottage is a much 
better place (so homely, so delightful) than Browne Abbey! 
All their cynicism is overcome.’ Browne borrows Robinson's 
fountain-pen (with which he has been writing poetry), and 
goes out to write to the parson (who, of course, is also there) 
a lengthy letter and a cheque—in the blinding snowstorm 
presumably, from which he had staggered in a few minutes 
previously, glad of shelter! If it was painful morality, it 
was excellent farce. But we imagine that the majority 
of the visitors to the Court will go on account of the other 
items on the bill. And they will not be disappointed. 








MUSIC 
A BRITISH SYMPHONY 


THE production of a new Symphony by a British composer is 
not so common an occurrence as one might think. It is not 
that they are not written, but few conductors have the 
courage to produce them. Last week, however, Mr. Landon 
Ronald acted as godfather to Mr. York Bowen's Second 
Symphony, and will have no reason to be ashamed of his 
godchild. It is not a great Symphony—at least it will be 
surprise if it goes down to posterity as such. No one has a 
right to expect greatness of the particular kind needed for 
the writing of a Symphony which will appeal to posterity at 
the age of twenty-seven. Mr. York Bowen has at any rate 
written a work of remarkable cleverness and brilliancy. It 
is rather like a scintillating after-dinner speech in which 
nothing particularly new is said in such a way as to keep the 
listeners entertained without taxing tlieir brain-power too 
much, and yet in such a way as to appeal to thoughtful and 
cultivated hearers. Mr. York Bowen is at present exceed- 
ingly eclectic. The source of origin of almost every page 
can be traced, and the fountains from which he has drunk 
inspiration are well known enough. It is to his credit that 
they are all of the best sort, and can only act as health- 
giving tonics to his Muse. Most people will arrive at the 
conclusion that Mr. Bowen gives but small hope of even 
developing an individuality of his own. But it may be pleaded, 
on the other side, that most of the things he has “conveyed” 
have undergone a change in the process of transference. 
He has the gift of investing all the music he assimilates, 
however gloomy and morbid it may be, with a sense of 
health and the joy of the open air, and in this there is4 
distinct promise of the ultimate evolution of something 
original and worth preserving. The Scherzo seemed the 
least good of the four movements, because the feeling had 
the appearance of being less spontaneous than in the other 
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movements, though he handled all the machinery of modern 
orchestral humour with unfailing ease. With all its faults, 
the music always makes the impression of going on without 
difficulty, and the composer always seems to know quite well 
where he wants to get to. This and his cheerful outlook are 
the two qualities which chiefly distinguish him from other 
British composers, and both are more clearly marked in this 
work than in any other that he has written. It remains 
only to be added that the New Symphony Orchestra, under 
Mr. Landon Ronald, played the work admirably, and the 
reception of the work was most cordial. 


OTHER MUSIC 


‘| The remarkable performance of Brahms’ Violin Con- 
certo by Herr Kreisler gave to the Symphony Concert 
of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra its chief distinction. As he 
combines intellect and the emotions with rare artistry, 
he must be prepared for the attacks from the intellectuals on 
the one hand and the emotionalists on the other ; but the vast 
majority of cultivated musicians who dwell neither in the 


one camp nor the other will agree that his interpretation } 


lies all the qualities of greatness. The playing of the Rosé 
Quartet is a real joy, and it is not creditable to lovers of 
chamber music that they fail to fill the Hall at every 
appearance of the Quartet. The air has been full of rumours 
of an operatic war between the strong man of Kingsway 
and the generals of Bow Street. As the matter seems to 
have passed into the hands of the lawyers, it is not possible 
to write about it. One can only commend Mr. Hammer- 
stein for his decision to lower his prices. It is to be feared 
he will not galvanise “ La Traviata” into new life, though 
Mile. Fer is, from the dramatic point of view, the most 
interesting Violetta we have seen for a long time. 


A. K, 








CRITICAL OPINIONS: SHOULD THEY 
BE STANDARDISED ? 


By J. E. Patrerson 


Ina sense (although the metaphor will have to be altered 
presently) we are two opposing armies, between whom there 
can never be even an armistice, let alone a treaty of peace; 
and this is all the more deplorable, yet in no way surprising, 
when we consider the fact that many of us are Jacks-on- 
both-sides. There is nothing surprising in the matter, 
because, as we know so well, the one side lives on the 
other—but never grows fat on the living. Criticism is a 
lean trade, and those who follow it only never throw much 
shadow in the sunlight of events. Churchill wrote :— 


A Critic was of old a glorious name, 
Whose sanction handed merit up to fame ; 
Beauties as well as faults he brought to view. 


But now, with slight changes in the verse (the irony of 
which changes will miss its mark in some quarters, but let 


that pass) :— 


Conscious of guilt, and fearful of the light, 
We lurk enshrouded in the veil of night; 
Safe from destruction, seize th’ unwary prey, 
And stab, like bravos, all who come our way. 


Not to quote worse things from Swift, Byron, Bruyére, 
and dozens of others, the fact remains that while critical 
opinions on authors and authorship have fallen like damp 
squibs on their times and died there, authors’ satirical 
comments on critics and criticism have lived through cen- 
turies, and—contradiction though it be in a way—have as 





much fire in them to-day as when they were first exploded. 
Could any further proof be needed that the one contains an 
unquenchable vitality, while the other dies even in its 


attack? Or, as Young put it more bluntly, according to 
the less delicate taste of bygone days :— 


Hot, envious, noisy, proud, the scribbling fry 
Burn, hiss, and bounce, waste paper, stink, and die. 


Yet all this, and so much more of the same kind, was 
written when the critic’s calling was certainly higher than 
it is now; when the critic hifnself was at least a person of 
good education, and to some extent a man of letters. There- 
fore it is all the more remarkable that the merely personal 
element played so large a part in criticism then; in other 


_ words, that the lesser judges of literature did not standardise 


their opinions by the careful reading and dissecting of what 
were old masterpieces to them, by the elimination of their 
own narrow likes and dislikes, by acquiring a wider and 
deeper knowledge of the life of their fellows— that life 
which each section of society keeps hidden, as the family 
keeps its skeleton in the top cupboard —and by the cultiva- 
tion of what we may term a right sense of sizing-up. It is 
a curious and, one is sorry to say, a notorious fact that the 
average critic goes through no training for the purposes of 
what should be an honourable and a high calling; yet he is 
the very first to demand that the author, particularly the 
poet and the fictionist, shall train himself severely. Surely 
this is not as it should be. 

How often do we see to-day, and at times even in the best 
of journals, so-called criticism that is no more than a bald 
parading of the writer’s personal objection to the book 
whereof he treats in so narrow a fashion. In criticism this 
is the day of the egotist, but the egotist without emotion ; 
and emotion is the source of all ideas, inspiration, and prac- 
tically of all great thought. Therefore, as feeling is the 
originating point, the spontaneous generation of all such 
things, how can the unemotional egotist attain to true criti- 
cism ? It would be as well to ask: How can a legless man 
become aclimber? Yet, personal and standardised alike, 
we are all critics in these days; and surely in such a mass 
of reproof there must be much rightful correction. There 
is; and, personally, we have been thankful for some of it— 
but it never came from where the cold-blooded egotist, some- 
times, alas! in unashamed narrowness and spleen, delivered 
his fulminations from the needle-point of himself. 


With the exceptions, perhaps, of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
and Mr. Wells, real invention in fiction is dead, and the true 
picturing of life is banned by a hypocritical veneer of con- 
ventions which, for the good of literary art, were better dead 
also. Thus many, who would fain be builders only, are 
compelled to step back into the ranks of those hodmen, who 
strive to correct the architects—or, to put it another way, 
camp-followers on the bare and tender heels of litera- 
ture—and. are detested by them. Yet even among these 
there is sometimes a flagrant need of standardising their 
opinions by some such method as the one given above. Of 
course the unstandardised generally are the uncommon 
critics in a way (reviewers would be a better word ; but let 
us keep to the old one, and leave discrimination to the 
reader), who, while being the most conservative among 
the Tories of literature, are really Socialists of the levelling- 
down order. Weare ready to admit that much the same 
could be said concerning the large lack of standardising 
that is shown by many literary creators—or should we say 
originators ?—who possibly are to blame for the existence 
of their equals in criticism. But, naturally, we are more 
perturbed by the methods of warfare in the opposing tribe 
than at the shortcomings in our own. 


Again, mark what a change this standardising would 
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make in the often lavish, unconsidered praise which we so 
frequently see heaped on half-deserving and even unde- 
serving books. It is this feature in criticism, which a 
proper correcting of opinions would put right, that takes 
away half the value of wholly deserving praise. To finish, 
Colton (wise man that he was) wrote :— 


In the whole range of literature nothing is more enter- 
taining and instructive than sound and legitimate criti- 
cism—the disinterested conviction of a man of sensibility, 
who enters rather into the spirit than the letter of his author, 
who can follow him to the height of his compass, and, 
while he sympathises with every brilliant power and genuine 
passion. is not so far carried out of himself as to 
indulge his admiration at the expense of his judgment. 


All of which, as the unbiassed must concede, can be gained 
only by that standardising which is so absent a feature from 
the writing of to-day. 








WHAT IS CORRECT ENGLISH ?—I. 


“ Kina’s English” is a strange expression when used to 
denote the standard .of correct speech in these isles. For 
among the various powers and functions exercised by the 
monarch, now or in times past, that of supervising the speech 
of his people—of defending its boundaries against foreign 
invasion, of punishing the solecist and rewarding the purist— 
has, as far as we know, never been included. The expres- 
sion must have sounded singularly inappropriate under King 
George I., for example, who when he ascended the throne 
could not speak a word of the language of his adopted country, 
or under George II., who spoke it with the characteristic 
awkwardness of the foreigner. We may, however, commend 
the phrase in one respect. It contains, by implication, the 
germ ofan important truth. It points to the fact that the 
only acknowledged standard of correct English is not a 
democratic and impersonal but an arbitrary and personal 
one. 

Most of us believe that the shudder we experience when 
we hear the “‘ King’s English’ murdered” is caused by 
some violation of our logical sense. This view is quite 
mistaken. Whatever be the seat of this disagreeable sensa- 
tion, it is certainly not the logical faculty. Indeed, it may 
be shown that many of the idioms of vulgar speech have 
better authority in the requirements of logic than those of 
“correct” English. “ He plays better than what I do” is 
correct logic ; ‘“‘ He plays better than I do” is not, for the 
simple reason that the verb do requires an object. If we 
attempt to turn a sentence in this form into Latin, the 
superiority of the vulgar idiom will at once make itself 
apparent. 

No part of modern speech has caused more discussion than 
the verbal form in ing. Certain of its uses current in 
modern English have resisted the most strenuous efforts of 
grammarians to justify them. When Professor Huxley 
writes “It is said that on a visitor once asking to see his 
library, Descartes. . ” itis impossible to say whether 
the word asking is a participle, a gerund, or a noun, and it 
is probably a confusion of all three. On the other hand, 
when the Fat Boy in “ Pickwick ” says, “ I see him a-kissing 
of her again,” that is, “in kissing of her,” we have a perfect 
specimen of the oldest and best authorised use of this form. 
The prepositions which precede and follow the word kissing 
prove it to be no other than the old verbal form in ing, corre- 
sponding to the German form in ung. To this use of the 
word no objection can possibly be made either on logical 
or philological grounds. 

The old belief that “It is me” is ungrammatical is now 


-.. perhaps defunct. It has not, however, been buried with all 





the publicity due to so venerable a superstition. The facts 
of its history are these. There have existed from the 
earliest times in all the Aryan languages two forms of 
the first personal pronoun. In English they appear as 
I and me. These two forms exist both 9s separate 
words and are also compounded with other words to 
make the case inflection of the first person singular of verbs, 
Of such inflection Greek and Latin contain numerous 
examples. English has only one, the word am. The words 
I and me proceed from perfectly distinct roots, and are in no 
sense modifications of each other or of any common root, 
Now it usually happens that when two words exist in the 
same language having the same meaning, they acquire 
slightly different uses. If there is any difference between 
the two words me and /, it is that the former is more robust 
and self-assertive than the latter. When the pronoun is 
required to stand as the subject of the verb, it is usually 
unemphatic ; it can, in fact, often be omitted without loss of 
clearness, as in the telegraphic style, “Arrived to-day at 
Paris.” In this position the form Jis used. When it is the 
object it is usually emphatic and the form me is employed. 
This distinction in the use of the pronouns has led gramma- 
rians to call me the objective case of J. This is unsatisfac- 
tory fcr two reasons. Firstly, the distinction between I and 
me is prior to all such things as cases; in fact inflections 
have come into existence only through the adhesion of various 
small words, such as J and me, to others with which they 
were constantly associated. Secondly, although me has 
undertaken to serve as the objective case of J, it has never 
renounced its own function as the more emphatic pronoun. 
Wherever, therefore, the pronoun approaches the centre of 
gravity in the sentence, as in “It is me,” or as in Shelley's 
“Be thou me, impetuous one,” the more forcible form is 
required to bear the increased stress. Indeed, the only way 
in which I can make itself emphatic is by calling in the 
assistance of its partner as in “I myself,” originally “I 
meself.” This law is found to assert itself in the case of 
most of the other pronouns. Of these, the most notorious 
is who in the phrase “than whom.” This refractory pronoun 
has so exasperated the temper of grammarians by its refusal 
to conform to grammatical laws that they have advised 
stylists to boycott it. The second and third personals are 
equally obdurate. We all say “That is her,” not “ That is 
she.” In fact it may be doubted whether grammarians 
would have achieved so much with the first personal pronoun 
but for the countenance given to their opinion by the trans- 
lators of the Bible in the passage “It is I; be not afraid.” 
Such is the history of the most famous attempt made by 
pedants to subject the English language to the laws of 
Latin grammar. 

The double negative will be thought by many to be 
indefensible, for it seems to involve not only a superfluity, 
but a contradiction. Yet this is not so. The question 
whether two negatives in one clause are to be taken as 
cancelling or reinforcing each other is decided not by reason, 
but by convention. The Greek language allowed both uses, 
and it is difficult to see how we can class the French idiom 
except as a case of double negative, in view of the fact that 
the words pas and rien, &c., have long since acquired & 
negative force. And it is only since the double negative 
has come to be recognised as a distinguishing mark of the 
vernacular that it has been rigidly excluded from standard 
English. Rochester, who was certainly defective neither in 
birth nor scholarship, writes: “For I am no Sir Sidrophel, 
nor none of his relations.” Cowper writes: “And taught 
him never to come back no more;” and Lamb: “ Not too 
loving neither;” whilst Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, in 
“Ladies Whose Bright Eyes,” says: “This bower of hers 
took up may be one half of the watch-tower of the castle, 
and yet it was not so very large neither,” In many cases, 
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indeed, this form has a distinctly pleasing effect, as 
“Ravenna which for antiquity will not bow her top to 
none in Italy,” or “ For loneliness is not God, nor company 
is not God.” There is some reason to regret the disappear- 
ance of this idiom from correct English. 

The phrase “ didn’t ought” appears at first sight to be 
redundant and illogical, and if we accept the orthodox view 
that ought here is the past tense of owe, this is true. The 
orthodox view is, however, not wholly satisfactory, because 
it shows no clear reason why the past instead of the present 
tense is used. In the oldest English the present was 
certainly used as in the couplet— 


For men suld hold this haly tre 
In honore as it aw to be. 


It seems probable, then, that the terminal ¢ of ought is not 
the sign of the past tense; but the ¢ of the word to which has 
become attached to the preceding word. If this surmise is 
correct, the phrase “didn’t ought” really stands for “ did 
not owe,” and is perfectly logical. 

If it be true that the idioms of the vernacular have as good 
authority in reason as those of “correct” English, it is also true 
that its peculiar word forms have as good a basis in the usage 
of antiquity. It would almost seem as though some instinc- 
tive predilection for the original sound of words inspired the 
ignorant in their errors of speech. The pronunciation of 
engine, for example, as ingine, seems like a throw back to the 
oldest form of the word, “ He or sche sall be put and haldin 
in the stokkis or uther ingine,” and recalls the derivation of 
the word from the Latin ingenium. Sich, the Cockney 
variant of such, as seen in Kipling’s “She’s human as you 
are, you treat her as sich,” may be compared with Spenser's 
“ He rather joy’d to be than seemen sich.” 

Mushroon, a Kentish variant of mushroom, recalls the 
derivation from the French moucheron (mousseron); and 
wops, the vulgar variant of wasp, is the older and correct 
form of the word; which also indicates its possible con- 
nection with the word wop, meaning to strike, found also in 
weapon. Again, axe for ask was at one time the more gene- 
rally accepted form. “ He awed for mete” wrote Caxton, 
“and specyally he axyd after eggys.” 

The pronunciation of the pronoun one, as in the Cockney 
young ’un, is, of course, nearer to the old pronunciation 
than the modern won. The original sound of the word is 
still to be found crystallised in the words atone, alone, 
anon—i.e., in one. The word was still sounded in this 
way in Shakespeare’s time, as we may see by turning to 
Act IV., sc. 2, of “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” where a play is 
made on the words pierce one and person, which is quite 
pointless until the old pronunciation is restored. We would 
like to believe that the old sound was still in use when 
Shelley wrote— 


Though the sound overpowers, 
Sing again, with thy sweet voice revealing 
A tone 
Of some world far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one; 


but we fear there is sufficient evidence to prove the contrary. 








A JAPANESE ON ENGLISH POETRY—II. 


Tur other day I happened to mention Miss Lizette Woor- 
worth Reese in the course of my usually unprepared talk 
on the present American poetry in the class-room, whose 
sensitiveness, the sweetest of all femininity for any age and 
race, expressed in the language of pearl-like simplicity, 
whether studied or not, makes me think of her as a Japanese 





poet among Americans. When I read her “ A White Lilac” 
from “A Quiet Road” (what a title with the sixteenth- 
century dreaminess) to my students, I called their straight 
attention to her sensitiveness to odour; and as a better 
specimen I gave the students the following -— 


Oh, gray and tender is the rain, 

That drips, drips on the pane ; 

A hundred things come in the door, 
The scent of herbs, the thought of yore. 


I see the pool out in the grass, 

A bit of broken glass ; 

The red flags running wet and straight, 
Down to the little flapping gaie. 


Lombardy poplars tall and three, 
Across the road I see ; 

There is no loveliness so plain 
As a tall poplar in the rain. 


But oh, the hundred things and more 
That come in at the door: 

The smack of mint, old joy, old pain, 
Caught in the gray and tender rain. 


With all due respect, I thought afterward what a pity to 
become an American poetess if she has to begin her poem 
with “Ob, gray and tender is the rain”—such a common- 
place beginning. I declared bluntly that I, “as a Japanese 
poet,”’ would sacrifice the first three stanzas to make the last 
sparkle fully and unique like a perfect diamond. Explana- 
tion is forbidden in the House of Poesy for Japanese where, 
asin the Japanese tea-house of four mats and a half, the 
Abode of Imagination, only the hints tender and gray like a 
ghost or Miss Reese’s rain, are suffered to be dwelling. 
Although of this American poetess it is said that her rejec- 
tion of inessentials is the secret of her personality and style, 
it seems that that rejection is not sufficient for my Japanese 
mind. If I be blamed as unintelligible from too much 
rejection, I have only to say that the true poetry should be 
written only to one’s own heart to record the pain or joy, 
like a soul’s diary whose sweetness can be kept when it is 
hidden secretly, or like a real prayer for which only a few 
words uttered with blood are enough. Here I am reminded 
of a particular Hokku, a rain-poem like Miss Reese’s, by 
Buson Yosano of the eighteenth century :— 


Of the samidare rain, 
List to the Utsubo bashira pipe ! 
These ears of my old age! 


Is it unbelievable to you when I tell you that such is a 
complete Japanese poem, and even a good poem ? It is natural 
for you to ask me what the poem means at first and where 
the greatness comes in. The poem, as you see, in such a 
Lilliputian form of seventeen syllables in the original, 
carries my mind at once to the season’s rain chanting the 
Utsubo Bashira, or Pipe of Emptying, that descends from the 
eaves (how like a Japanese poem with a singular distinction 
of inability to sing!) to which the poet Buson’s world- 
wearied old ears awakened ; you will see that “the hundred 
things and more that come in at the door” of his mind 
should be understood, although he does not say it. Indeed 
you are the outsider of our Japanese poems if you cannot 
read immediately what they do not describe to you. 

My Japanese opinion, shaped by hereditary impulse and 
education, was terribly shattered quite many years ago when 
Edwin Markham’s “ The Man with the Hoe” made a furore 
in the American Press. Lexclaimed: “ What! You say it 
is poetry? How is it possible?” It appeared to me to be a 
ery from the Socialist platform rather than a poem; I hope 
I do not offend the author if I say that it was the American 
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journalism whose mind of curiosity always turns, to use a 
Japanese figure, to making billows rise from the ground. 
Putting aside many things, I think I can say that Mr. 
Markham’s poem has an inexcusable error to the Japanese 
mind: that is its exaggeration, which, above all, we cannot 
stand in poetry, and even despise as very bad taste. Before 
Edwin Markham there was Whittier, who sent out editorial 
volleys under the guise of poetry ; it is not too much to say, 


I dare think, that“ An American Anthology,” by Mr. 


Stedman, would look certainly better if it were reduced to 
one hundred pages from its eight hundred; we are 
bewildered to see so many poet-journalists perfectly jammed 
in the pages. How I failed in my attempt to read Walt 
Whitman—yes, during the last seventeen years ; true to say, 
a page or two of “ Leaves of Grass” soon baffled, wearied, 
and tired my mind. I always thought it was a piece of 
ludicrousness of the Western reviewers when they wrote 
down my name often with Whitman’s ; it is rather appalling 
to imagine how little he is read in his own country, when 
even the professional book-reviewers have hardly an exact 
knowledge of his work. The fact that he utterly failed 
to impress my students in the classroom makes me think 
accidentally what a difference there is between West and 
East. One cannot act contrary to education; we are more 
or less a creation of tradition and circumstances. It was 
the strength of the old Western poets, particularly of 
America, that they preached, theorised, and moralised, 
besides singing in their own days ; but when I see that our 
Japanese poetry was never troubled by Buddhism or Con- 
fucianism, I am glad here to venture that the Western 
poetry would be better off by parting from Christianity, 
social reform, and what not. I think it is time for them to 
live more of the passive side of Life and Nature so as to make 
the meaning of the whole of them perfect and clear, to 
value the beauty of inaction so as to emphasise action, to 
think of Death so as to make Life more attractive, although 
I do not insist upon their conforming themselves, as we 
Japanese poets, with the stars, flowers, and winds. 

It seems to me that there was no such a time in the West 
before as to-day, when we hear the complaining voice that 
the general public have ceased to read poetry. First of all, 
I should like to know when the “ general public,” East or 
West, were interested in poetry ? 

Yong Noevcut. 








THE MAGAZINES 


Fepruary being the month of the Dickens Centenary we 
had expected some acknowledgment of the fact in the 
monthlies, but only one article appears to celebrate it. This 
is inthe Nineteenth Century, and is by Mr. Darrell Figgis. 
The central idea of his article is that we make a considerable 
mistake in judging Dickens’ works by the standards, when 
discoverable, of the novel. Strictly speaking, it is true that 
they are not novels, as we have come to conceive novels: 
they are rather comparable with writings such as those of 
Cervantes and Rabelais. Hence it follows, in Mr. Figgis’ 
argument, that the more Dickens wrote as he did in Pick- 
wick the more truly he wrote to himself, whereas the 
further he wandered from Pickwick the further he wandered 
from his inspiration, as in “Edwin Drood.” In the same 
magazine Mr. Frederic Harrison writes on M. Gsell’s recent 
redaction of Rodin’s pronouncements on the art of the 
sculptor. He entitles his article “ Aischro-Latreia—The 
Cult of the Foul.” To say that it is an article that has 
profit in the reading is to say the obvious. More: what Mr. 
Harrison has to say seems to us most necessary to be said. 
The Fair not the Foul, Beauty not Ugliness, is the business 
of Art: and many modern artists, in all spheres of Art, in 





setting up Ugliness—called Realism—before them as 
their god, make confession in that fact that vision 
and power have gone from them, since the lecher and 
the slum-maker can make better ugliness than they. 
But in couching his lance at Rodin Mr. Harrison alienates a 
good many who agree heartily with him on the main argu- 
ment. Mr. C. S. Goldman writes on “Eleven Years of 
Foreign Policy” in an article that should certainly not be 
missed by those who are interested in the foreign politics of 
this country. He catalogues some of the losses and rebuffs 
this country has had to undergo, especially under Sir 
Edward Grey’s leadership, and they make humiliating 


reading. 


In the English Review Mr. Masefield has another lengthy 
poem, entitled, this time, “ The Widow in the Bye Street.” 
It is necessary and just to say that its interest is that of a 
well-told tale, in prose or in verse. In this case it happens 
to be in verse; it could as well, perhaps even better, have 
been told in prose. Unlike “ The Everlasting Mercy,” it has 
not even its moments of poetry; nor has it the vigour of 
the earlier work; and for these losses it compensates by a 
free use of expletives. We yield to none in our admiration 
of Mr. Masefield’s work ; but we love, or would seek to love, 
Beauty and Exaltation too much not to be compelled to say 
that the interest of “The Widow of the Bye Street ” is one 
thing, but that the interest of Poetry is quite another. One 
of the best things is Evelyn Underhill on “ Bergson and the 
Mystics.” Such an article was waiting to be done. Bergson’s 
clearing of the ground for Mysticism must be obvious to all 
who have read and thought over the teaching of that philo- 
sopher, and no writer is better fitted to treat of its influence on 
Mysticism than Evelyn Underhill. We part company with 
her, however, when she declares that Bergson, in proclaim- 
ing the Artist as the “true knower of the Real” errs, since 
that distinction must belong to the Mystic. We imagine it 
will be found in the future, even as it has largely been found 
in the past, that it is the Artist who makes Mysticism effec- 
tive, and that it is the Artist whodeals in Mysticism, who 
sees as the Mystic sees, who is the true, the high Artist. Dr. 
Dillon has a characteristic article on“ The Breakdown of 
Turkey.” He is what one might call a pessimist. Mr. 
Henry Baerlein writes on “ Poetry in Mexico.” 

The chief matter in the Fortnightly must be John 
Galsworthy’s “ Vague Thoughts on Art.” The thoughts are 
certainly vague. For example, his definition of Artis, “ Art 
is that imaginative expression of human energy which, 
through technical concretion of feeling and perception, tends 
to reconcile the individual with the universal, by exciting in 
him impersonal emotion. And the greatest art is that which 
excites the greatest impersonal emotion in an hypothe- 
cated human being.” What we understand we cannot 
agree with, and what we are inclined to agree with we are 
not sure we understand. Nevertheless, throughout the 
article there is much that stimulates to thought. Owing to 
some calamity in the binding the copy that was sent to us 
had gone all awry in the latter half of the magazine. So 
far as we could track each article to its disjointed conclusion, 
Mr. Afialo’s on “ Diana of the Highways,” or, as we might 
say, Women Travellers and their Travels, makes interesting 
reading. An article of peculiar fascination deals with 
“Colour Meanings of some British Birds and Quadrupeds,” 
by Mr. Phillip Oyler. 

In the Cornhill Sir Henry Lucy continues his further 
reminiscences. This month he handles the whole discredit- 
able treatment of Sir Charles Dilke. The after-dinner 
stories that one expects of Sir Henry are not so plentiful as 
they used to be; but the article is interesting nevertheless. 
Another essay in reminiscence is that by Canon Rawnsley on 
“ Memories of the Tennysons at Somersby.” In this case, 
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however, the reminiscence is not personal, but rather local. 
The writer has been at some pains to gather together 
Lincolnshire memories of the Tennyson family, which he 
here pieces into an article. Japanese writers in English 
seem to be growing in number. We already_have two well 
known to us: now another, hitherto unknown to us, makes 
his appearance with an article entitled “O-Tsune-Chan: a 
Glimpse of Japanese Home Life.” The writer’s name is 
Ken Hoshino. 


Blackwood has severab good things in itthis month. There 
is, for example, Mr. Granville Sharp’s account of “ Ibsen in 
1876-1881.” It gives an accurate and interesting portrait of 
the dramatist in the very act of conveying details of his life 
and working habits. Some of the information, to be sure, 
has often come before us; but some of it is new, and all of 
it is interesting. Mrs. Andrew Lang in “ Pitfalls for Col- 
lectors ” confines herself to giving excerpts from M. Paul 
Eudel’s recent book on “Trucs et Truqueurs.” There are 
good stories here and to spare. ‘“ Musings Without Method” 
this month limits itself to two subjects. One is the late 
biography of Sir Edward Fitzgerald Law, and the other is 
the production of “ (Edipus” by Reinhardt at Covent 
Garden. The writer very properly draws attention to the 
fact that this was no revival of the Greek play, but a 
separate and distinct performance altogether. ‘The Durbar 
from the Crowd” concludes the magazine,’and is one of the 
best things in it. 





A DECEASED MASTER 


Tut Memorial Exhibition of works by the late W. Christian 
Symons at the Goupil Gallery will be a surprise to most of 
us. During his lifetime he was practically unknown to all 
save a chosen few—but that select circle comprised Whistler, 
Sargent, and Ouless. He refused utterly to court public 
favour, and he seems to have suffered in consequence from 
the res angusta domi. He was arapid and prolific worker, 
but he lacked the lower art which transmutes pictures into 
gold. But of art in its higher sense he was a past-master, 
and it is a question whether, when the work of this restless 
and talkative age comes to be “ sized up,” he will not be 


found among those “ one or two immortal lights” who will 
ultimatel y— 


Rise slowly up into the sky 
To shine there everlastingly. 


It is early yet, no doubt, to commit oneself definitely to 
such an assertion as this; but the impression left upon the 
beholder is very strong, and this exhibition has moved us 
more than most that we have seen for some years past— 
certainly of the work of the moderns. To Roman Catholics— 
whose Communion he joined as a young man—he is known 
as the designer of some of the mosaics in their Cathedral at 
Westminister; but, fine as these are, they give no measure 
of his capacities, nor even of their best side ; they illustrate 


indeed only the extraordinary many-sidedness and versatility 
of his art. 


That versatility, indeed, is the most extraordinary feature 
of his work. His masters, so far as he has any, are Whistler 
and Sargent. From the former he received the “ Open 
Sesame ” which makes an artist free of the whole realm of 
light and shadow—morning, noon, evening, sunset, dusk, 
night; winter and summer, all these conditions are to him 
a2 open book, and he sets them down with swift precision 
and brilliant skill. He contrives, too, to convey to the 
beholder something of the joy which comes to him in his 
Work; some of his studies of Battle Abbey and its terrace 





in bright midsummer are intoxicating in their sheer delight 
in life and colour; and he sets down with equal sympathy 
and sureness the message of Nature in all seasons and 
conditions of the year—snow and storm or the sombre 
tints of February, golden autumn, or the dancing lights of 
spring, all are there in such wise that the individuality of 
each is perfectly preserved and rendered, and the word that 
each has for the human soul is expressed with equal 
truth and insight. Like Whistler, he sees into the very 
heart of the world of light and colour, and he seizes and sets 
down its essentials so surely and certainly that one hardly 
notices the absence of all the trivialities that the camera, and 
the painter who forms himself on the camera, would reproduce 
with pitiless and soulless precision. From Sargent he derives 
a certain abrupt directness of method, which implies no 
suppression or lack of sensitiveness, but merely a sort of 
brilliant impatience of anything but an immediate seizure of 
the very heart of the matter in question, be it form, colour, 
or light. He is a kind and sympathetic portraitist, and 
hardly less sure in his characterisation than Mr. Sargent 
himself; but it is not difficult to realise that had he been 
obliged to paint some of Mr. Sargent’s sitters, they would 
have met scant mercy from him. But we may conjecture, 
also, that so gentle and kindly a soul could not have borne 
the pain of the saeva indignatio which lours in Mr. Sargent’s 
work; he withdrew from the cold and cruel world of Mr. 
Sargent’s sitters and contented himself with the plain living 
and high thinking which is reflected so vividly in his 
pictures of the quiet country surroundings amid which he 
set his home. 

How such a man came to be neglected in his lifetime is a 
puzzle to most of us; not less so when we recall the work of 
those who have won public favour and rewards. The truth 
is that it depends upon the prize at which one aims. Millais, 
we know, started life with the highest aim, that of delivering 
his message to the best advantage and in its fullness: soon 
he saw that such aims did not consist with temporal pros- 
perity, and he deliberately studied the likings and fashions of 
the public, with what result we know. Others of lesser genius 
have done the same, and have their reward. Symons seems 
hardly to have cared to do more than makea very modest living. 
And yet what work it is! How bold, how clearheaded, how 
absolutely straightforward! What could be more direct than 
the studies of Camber Harbour, or more charmingly simple 
and vivid than “The Old Cannon” ? How quiet and truthful 
are his studies of sunset, full of the pathos of eveningtide 
and its accompanying peace, and with none of the mere- 
tricious charm of skies of fire and gold! How silvery and 
perfect his sea and coast pieces, as in “ Pevensey Bay”! Was 
colour ever tackled with more unflinching firmness than in 
the picture entitled “‘ Bracken,” with its ruddy-gold and rich 
green? And with what cleverness he handles such simple 
subjects as “The Encampment”! It would be easy to 
multiply instances of his wonderful technical skill and poetic 
insight, both in water-colours and oils ; but in an exhibition 
of such uniformly lofty merit one must perforce generalise. 
Of his flower studies a word must be said. He brings to 
them the same blunt and direct methods as to his other work, 
and the results are not less remarkable and powerful. His 
colour is marvellous, alike in its richness and softness, its 
transparencies and reflected lights. His work in oils is as 
vividly harmonious and alive as all the rest—life, indeed, is 
the very keynote of his work; and the fine “ Portrait” of 
a seated lady (100) is full of power and the mystery of 
individuality. Nothing, in short, comes amiss to him, and 
his technique is equal to any calls upon it. Happy will be 
the collector who possesses himself in time of some of these 
fine works—he will get his reward in every sense, and not 
least, if that is what he looks for, in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. ‘ 
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THE LONDON INSTITUTION 


Berore a crowded audience on Thursday, February 8th, 
Mr. Josiah Booth, A.R.A.M., lectured on “The Songs 
and Ballads of Sir Arthur Sullivan.” The first quarter 
of an hour was devoted to a sketch of the composer's 
early career, the lecturer remarking that it was just fifty 


years ago that the name of Arthur Sullivan became noted’ 


by the music-loving public as that of acoming man. Young 
composers invariably essay the art of the ballad, and he was 
no exception to that rule. The remainder of a charming 
hour was occupied by selections from Sullivan’s less-known 
works, accompanied by Mr. Booth, and rendered by his 
daughter, Miss Eunice Hocking, Mr. Littlewood (bass), 
and a tenor soloist whose name we failed to hear. The 
lecturer’s daughter sang “Birds of the Night,” from 
Sullivan’s first effort in the direction of light opera, and 
“There grew a little flower ‘neath a great oak tree,” from 
“ Ruddigore”; the latter, with the reinforcement of Mr. 
Littlewood’s magnificent voice in the refrain, roused the 
audience to an enthusiasm which is rarely seen within the 
austere precincts of the London Institution. And towards 
the close so finely did Mr. Littlewood —whose blindness must 
surely have found some compensation in the storms of 
sincere applause—render “Ho, Jolly Jenkin” that he was 
compelled to accede to an encore, giving the well-known 
Sentry’s Song from “Iolanthe” in excellent style. Many 
other songs found place in a remarkably good selection, 
among which Miss Hocking’s rendering of “Tears, Idle 
Tears,” should be specially mentioned. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


On Friday, February 23rd, at eight o’clock, Mr. William 
Archer is to deliver the third Conway Memorial Lecture at 
South Place Chapel, Finsbury, his subject being “ Art and 
the Commonweal.” Mr. Israel Zangwill will preside, and 
admission will be free. 


The next meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society will 
be held on Wednesday, February 21st, at 8 p.m., when Mr. 
C. F. Rousselet will read a paper on “ New Species of 
Rotifera since 1889,” and Mr. E. G. Spitta will lecture on 
“The Colouring of Lantern Slides,” with illustrations. 


From Tokio comes an announcement of the first issue of 
“'Who’s Who in Japan,” edited and published by Mr. 8S. 
Kurita. As the volume consists of 1,230 pages, and contains 
biographies of “over five thousand people who are well 
known in society,” it promises to be a useful reference-book 
for writers on foreign matters. 


We have received from Sydney, N.S.W., the second 
number of The Bookfellow, an Australasian review published 
monthly, and we must say that the notices of books are 
excellently done, and the whole of the contents most 
interesting, including the spirited editorial notes entitled 
“Under the Gum-Tree.” The Competition Page is a good 
feature, and seems already to have brought some most 
creditable verse to light. 


Messrs. Jack announce that on the 27th inst. they will 
issue the first twelve volumes of a sixpenny series to be 
entitled “The People’s Books,” consisting of entirely new 
works by the best writers of the day. The publishers aim 
at forming a genuine library for the people, in plain language, 





at a price within the reach of the humblest reader. The 
volumes will be strongly bound in cloth. The first twelve 
deal with such subjects as Botany, Heredity, Chemistry, 
Electricity, Astronomy, Roman Catholicism, Women’s 
Suffrage, Shakespeare, and Dante, and the list of contributors 
contains many eminent names. 


The concluding meetings of the 158th session of the Royal 
Society of Arts will take place on Wednesday, February 
2lst, at 8 p.m., when Mr. Frank Warner will lecture on 
“ Silk,” and Sir Birdwood will take the chair ; on 
Monday, the 26th, when Mr. Luther Hooper will deliver the 
Cantor lecture on “ The Loom and Spindle: Past, Present, 
and Future”; and on Wednesday, the 28th, when Mr. H. A. 
Roberts, M.A., will lecture on “ The Relations of Science to 
Commerce and Industry,” with Principal Sir Henry A. 
Miers in the chair. 


Letters and leading articles which have appeared in the 
Times and other papers bearing upon the public utility of 
museums, and the neglect by the public of the splendid 
facilities freely placed at their disposal have been reprinted 
in pamphlet form and sent to us by Lord Sudeley. The daily 
morning and afternoon “conducted parties ”"—conducted by 
an admirable and able lecturer—round the various depart- 
ments of the British Museum do not seem to be widely 
enough known ; nor is every one aware that special private 
parties can be shown round, without charge, on four days’ 
notice being given. Lord Sudeley’s suggestion—to which we 
give our hearty support—is that this idea should be extended 
to other museums and galleries, and to notable spots such as 
Kew Gardens, where exact information is often difficult to 
obtain at short notice. 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By LanceLtot Lawton 
ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS 


THE visit of so eminent a personage as Lord Haldane to 
Berlin at the present juncture was bound in any circum- 
stances to give rise to a wealth of speculation regarding the 
imminent possibility of a new and favourable turn in the 
relations of this country with Germany. Not infrequently 
it is the case that elaborate measures taken with a view to 
securing secrecy defeat their own object and merely serve to 
draw public attention to the task in hand. Thus at times it 
would appear that the precautions adopted by diplomatists 
to mask their missions are transparently ridiculous. The 
visit of Lord Haldane to Berlin is an example in point. 
His almost ostentatious efforts to avoid the limelight of 
publicity produced the entirely unlooked-for effect of con- 
centrating a veritable glare upon his movements. The daily 
Press, always ready to seize upon a sensation, promptly set 
upon his tracks those sleathhounds whose services in ordinary 
circumstances are exclusively employed in the detection of 
crime and the discovery of individuals who, owing to various 
causes, chiefly, so it is said, loss of memory, are missing 
from home. Lord Haldane certainly played into their 
hands. The first clue he vouchsafed was the pompous 
announcement that the visit to the German capital was 4 
purely private one undertaken solely with a view to investi- 
gating certain University conditions. No one could reason- 
ably doubt his word, seeing that he took with him a blue- 
book relating to educational matters, and also his brother, 
who happened to be a learned professor. The book he is 
said to have made no attempt to conceal—in fact it was 
gravely recorded that he carried it under his arm, and in 
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the hotel was observed reading its pages with close atten- 
tion. When interviewed on his arrival he went so far as to 
admit that he intended to renew some old friendships. From 
that moment his movements were closely watched, and, 
save for the intervals when doors were closed behind him, 
he was not out of the public eye. Weknow exactly where 
he went and whom he saw. It was no secret that he had 
long interviews and some lunches with the statesmen 
having charge of the external relations of the German 
Empire, and the most significant symptom of all was the 
fact that he spent considerable time with the official who is 
at the head of what is known as the “ English Depart- 
ment” in the Foreign Office. The Press records that so 
busy was he that his brother wandered lonely round the 
corridors of the Hétel Bristol waiting for his return so that 
together they might consult on educational matters. 

Finally it should be recorded that Lord Haldane, in spite 
of his earnest endeavours to hide himself, was “ snap- 
shotted” dozens of times—in the hotel, leaving the hotel, in 
the streets, arriving at official residences,leaving for London, 
arriving in England, on his doorstep in London, and again 
on visiting the King and returning. But the crowning 
piece of this mysterious pilgrimage was his pronouncement 
to an expectant reporter on setting foot once more on 
English soil. Solemnly he declared that Berlin was 
a nice town, and the Germans a nice people. Surely 
here was an utterance of highest importance, one 
from which inferences could reasonably be drawn. True, 
as regards his mission it was scrupulously non-committal, 
but therein, of course, was to be found its significance, and 
consequently its profundity. All who had the privilege of 
reading this appreciation of Germany, exquisite in its 
delicacy, could not but come to the conclusion that Lord 
Haldane was a diplomatist gifted with a frank, an almost 
simple nature. 

On all sides it is agreed that at an early date an autho- 
ritative statement concerning the mission will be forth- 
coming in the House of Commons. In view of the interest 
aroused, the delay in giving official information is to be 
regretted. A brief communiqué to the Press would have 
allayed public curiosity and enabled Lord Haldane to 
go about his work with a minimum of annoyance 
from sleuthhounds and eavesdroppers. To those who 
have followed the trend of international events during 
the last few months the situation is not obscure. The 
Morocco incident left the relations of England and Germany 
so strained that a rapprochement became an urgent necessity 
if the two nations were not to drift into war. Sir Edward 
Grey fully reaiised the danger and provided for the remedy 
when he delivered his memorable speech in the House of 
Commons explaining the attitude of this country. At that 
time we wrote in these columns :— 


The new task in hand should be to build up by sane and 
steady propaganda a rapprochement upon the basis that in 
the solution of the Moroccan question the last obstacle of 
any considerable magnitude has been removed from the path 
of peace. If each nation will realise that the other possesses 
a legitimate point of view, then difficulties will of themselves 
pass away. Sir Edward Grey has shown clearly that he on 
his side is prepared to concede that the ambition of Germany 
in itself is not unreasonable, and he has plainly hinted that, 
far from being his desire to obstruct her statesmen, it is 
his policy to facilitate, within bounds, their efforts 
towards the realisation of this ambition. “If there are 
to be big territorial changes in Africa,” he said, “ brought 
about, of course, by the goodwill and negotiation with other 
Powers, then we are not an ambitious, competing party ; 
and not being an ambitious competing party ourselves, if 
Germany has friendly arrangements to negotiate with other 
foreign countries with regard to Africa, we are not anxious 





to stand in her way any more than in theirs.” The Prime 
Minister, though perhaps less explicit, spoke in words equally 
promising and significant. “If I may adopt the meta- 
phorical language in vogue in these days,” he said, “ I should 
say we do not desire to stand in the light of any Power which 
wants to find its place in the sun. We have no such 
purpose, no such wish.” 


At first German public opinion disdainfully rejected the 
proffered olive-branch, and declared that, without positive 
proofs of sincerity, there could be no friendship with 
England. But recently, through the medium of its semi- 
official Press and other sources more influential, the Berlin 
Government has made known its desire to adjust all out- 
standing differences. The German newspapers are anxious 
to explain that the initiative did not come from Germany. 
After all, this question is unimportant compared with 
the large aims which it is sought to accomplish. On our 
side we find no loss, but, on the contrary, an access of pride 
in deciding that Sir Edward Grey’s conciliatory speech, 
though so much misunderstood in Germany at the time, 
constituted the initiative. For the rest, the negotiations 
will follow the lines indicated in that speech. No old 
friendships will be sacrificed—the Triple Entente is to 
remain unimpaired. In this connection it should not be 
forgotten that already Russia has arrived at an agreement 
with Germany in regard to Persian railways and France 
has finally disposed of the Moroccan question. Therefore 
our partners in the Triple Entente cannot raise objection to 
pourparlers between London and Berlin, always providing 
that their interests remain unaffected. In a larger sense it 
may be urged that so interwoven are international relations 
to-day that any understanding contributing to peace between 
two Powers makes for the peace of the whole world. 

Lord Haldane was merely sent to Berlin to ascertain 
German feeling. His knowledge and connections peculiarly 
fitted him for the task. Doubtless as a result of his mission 
negotiations will begin in earnest. We may look for terri- 
torial readjustment in Africa—England will not give without 
receiving. The Portuguese Republic stands in need of 
money, and perhaps therefore some arrangement may be 
arrived at in regard to Walfisch Bay and Delagoa Bay. 
Armaments will not be made the subject of official discus- 
sion. The German view is that consent to any limitation of 
shipbuilding would be tantamount to acknowledging finally 
Great Britain’s sea supremacy. But both Governments 
recognise that if causes of friction are removed the armament 
pace will of itself slacken. 


THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


With the passing of the Imperial rule from China there 
has taken place an event of such stupendous importance that 
its ultimate consequences cannot fail to leave their mark 
upon the destinies of the civilised world. At this early 
stage it is beyond the power of man to show with any 
degree of exactitude how the fortunes even of that ancient 
country itself will be affected in the immediate future by the 
self-governing status it has so suddenly acquired; and it 
may be that many years must pass away before the influence 
of a great Chinese Republic will be reflected upon the 
nations of the earth. All we know positively at present is 
that the fall of the Manchu dynasty is an accomplished fact, 
and that, if the primary cause lay with the forces of revolu- 
tion entrenched along the Yangtsze, the actual and peaceful 
means which brought about the final act of abdication were 
employed by the only man capable of employing them— 
Yuan Shih-kai, the greatest personality on the China stage 
since Li Hung-chang passed from. the scene. 


Much has been spoken and written of the abilities of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, the President of the Provisional Republic that 
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has lately been established at Nanking; but as a leader and 
a statesman he has yet to prove his worth. It would seem, 
however, that no matter how willing he may be to subordi- 
nate personal ambition to the interests of his country, many 
of his admiring supporters are determined to see him firmly 
established iu the highest office of the Republic. To foreign 
observers possessing intimate knowledge of the conditions 
that obtain in China, such a step must appear to be fraught 


with extreme danger. Doubtless the younger and more ardent: 


spirits among the Yangtsze Republicans would hail Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen as their chosen chief, but the temperate communities 
of articulate China will require that a man of proved 
capacity shall fill the post of Chief Magistrate. Since his 
election to office Dr. Sun Yat-sen cannot be said to have 
shown any marked individuality, and the hand of Wu 
Ting-fang would seem to have controlled the policy that has 
emanated from the Republican headquarters. 

Looking back over the history of the past, it is now 
possible to say with certainty that China has suffered 
grievously by the long banishment of Yuan Shih-kai. 
During the term that he occupied the Viceregal office in the 
Metropolitan Province he had watched the Young China 
Party come into existence, and at no period of his official 
career did he display anything but an enlightened sympathy 
with the movement. His name was associated with far- 
reaching reforms that held the world in wonderment, and 
had his policy been permitted to endure under his own 
guidance, peace and contentment must in the end have come 
to China’s teeming millions. But the Regent, Prince Chun, 
had an ancestral quarrel to settle, and Yuan Shih-kai was 
sent ignominiously into retirement. 

Nowhere was his downfall hailed with greater enthu- 
siasm than among the ranks of the extreme reformers, who 
saw in him a stumbling-block to their ultimate designs—the 
overthrow of the dynasty and the establishment of a Repub- 
lican Government. Indeed, Dr. Sun Yat-sen himself 
welcomed the eyent as being calculated to hasten the revo- 
lution that was necessary to the attainment of the anti- 
monarchical ideals. 


The time (he said) is not ripe; but events impending 
in Peking will hasten it. Yuan Shih-kai’s success in 
committing the late Dowager-Empress to the constitutional 
movement temporarily weakened the revolutionary propa- 
ganda, but recent Throne changes give Yuan Shih-kai’s 
enemies control, the Regent being their willing tool. 
Should Yuan Shih-kai lose power, which I confidently 
predict, it will demonstrate that the reactionaries are again 
in full control, as in the Boxer period. Then it will be only 
a question of the psychic moment when the smouldering fires 
of revolution will burst into flame throughout the Empire. 
Through secret societies the revolutionary party is cease- 
lessly spreading its doctrines in every corner of the Empire, 
reaching every element of the Chinese. The whole student 
class is actively enlisted and is highly influential. The move- 
ment has many supporters among the highest Chinese 
officials and a large representation in the modern Army, 
upon which the Throne chiefly relies. A great civil war is 
inevitable, and the overthrow of the Manchus will be easy. 
Afterwards there will be a long struggle over the reshaping 
of the Government, and a Republic is the only possible 
finality. 

The anti-monarchical party have gained their ends. Will 
they realise that in Yuan Shih-kai they can command the 
services not only of a great constructive statesman, but also 
of a great patriot ? 








MOTORING 


A new order made by the Local Government Board pro- 
vides that, after March 3lst next, the driver of -a motor 
vehicle “shall not use any cut-out fitting or other apparatus 





or device which will allow the exhaust gases from the engine 
to escape into the atmosphere without first passing through a 
silencer, expansion-chamber, or other contrivance suitable 
and sufficient for reducing, as far as may reasonably be prac. 
ticable, the noise which would otherwise be caused by the 
escape of the said gases.” This elaborate and comprehen- 
sive regulation simply means that the use of a cut-out in any 
circumstances will be a punishable offence, and although it 
is certain to evoke the usual protest against restrictive and 
repressive legislation, all reasonable motorists will welcome 
the news that one of the most common and legitimate causes 
of public animosity against the motoring community is at 
last to be removed. 


Writing to L’Hcho des Sports, M. Henri Brasier, the well- 
known French authority on motor design and engineering, 
pronounces decisively in favour of the worm-drive for motor- 
ears. He has arrived at the conclusion, after exhaustive 
experiments, that “a carefully-produced worm and worm- 
wheel are as efficient at all speeds as bevel gears ; ‘that they 
are most agreeably silent, that there is no appreciable wear, 
and that the temperature of a worm-driven rear axle is no 
higher than that of an axle with bevel gears.” This is an 
interesting and notable admission on the part of one of the 
leading French experts, in view of the fact that for many 
years several British firms have adopted this mode of 
transmission—in one conspicuous case exclusively. The 
curious thing is that jt has not been more generally adopted, 
its theoretical advantages over the bevel gear being 
universally admitted. It is much smoother and more silent, 
always providing that the worm be cut with absolute 
precision, and that proper attention be paid to the lubrica- 
tion. In principle the worm-gear is quite simple, consisting 
merely of a hollow, helical-toothed, bronze gear-wheel, and a 
hard steel worm which engages in the teeth of the wheel. 
It is essential that the worm be cut with micrometrical 
accuracy, and that the material of both wheel and worm be 
of the finest quality, but it is not easy to understand why 
so many makers should have apparently found insuperable 
difficulty in the fulfilment of these qualifications. In any 
case the pronouncement of M. Brasier is likely to direct 
increased attention to a delightful and highly scientific mode 
of power transmission. 


The scheme formulated by the Motor for the creation of 
a motor museum, a reference to which has already been 
made in these columns, has been received with remarkable 
cordiality by most of the leading organs of the general 
Press, both in London and the provinces, and many of them 
make special appeals to their readers to co-operate by 
securing specimens of cars or motor-cycles of very early 
make, and sending them to the promoters for incorporation 
in the museum. The committee will be pleased to hear 
from any who may come across a motor-vehicle of any 
description, or any invention associated with motoring, of 
date of manufacture prior to 1903. 





Shortly after the Olympia Show several representatives 
of the Belsize Company, including Mr. Hoyle Smith, the 
managing director, paid a visit to America for the special 
purpose of examining the methods of manufacture in vogue 
on the other side. They candidly admit that their inspec- 
tion of the various motor factories in Ameriéa has taught 
them a good deal, and it is their intention to utilise the 
knowledge they have gained, especially with regard to the 
assembling, equipping, and finishing of the cars. In these 
respects the Americans are evidently a long way in front of 
our own manufacturers. Moreover, in the matter of care 12 
seciring good material, the right heat treatment, and 
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accurate gauging they take far more trouble, in the opinion 
of the Belsize deputation, than is commonly supposed. It 
is clear that the American “ invasion,” which has at last set 
in in earnest, is going to be a serious thing, and if our makers 
as a body will not condescend to study the American 
methods, many of them will have cause for regret. So far 
as the Belsize people are concerned, the effect of the visit 
has been the completion of arrangements for a greatly 
increased output, and the adoption of American methods 
which will ensure greater standardisation and interchange- 
ability. Throughout last year the output of Belsize cars of 
different types averaged twenty-four per week. It is already 
forty per week, and, according to the definite scheme laid 
down, by May next the weekly output will be eighty com- 
plete cars. This ambitious programme is doubtless due 
largely to the American tour. 


The official returns of our imports of cars, chassis, and 
parts for the month of January show an increase over the 
figures of the corresponding period in last year. In 
January, 1911, we received for home use 896 foreign cars 
and chassis ; last month, 1,326. It is to be noted, however, 
that the value of the imports has not increased to anything 
like a proportionate extent, which shows that the tendency 
of the British buyer, so far as foreign cars are concerned, is 
in the direction of the cheaper types of vehicles. The 
principal increase is in the number of complete cars— 
another curious feature in view of the reputation now 
enjoyed by the British body-builder—which has risen from 
384 to 717, whilst the average price has dropped from £280 
to £193. The value of the component parts imported 
exceeds by over £40,000 that of those imported in January, 
1911, so that the increase is an all-round one of nearly 
£80,000. Taken in, conjunction with the above figures, it 
is not altogether satisfactory to note that our exports of 
British cars, &c., in the corresponding period do not show 
any material increase, whilst our exports of component parts 
show an actual and tangible diminution. 


R. B. H. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 


envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.O. 


Wuar is the cloud hanging over the City ? For some weeks 
past every one has been asking this question. The uneasiness 
stops business. I am not a scaremonger; but when serious 
men of business ask me whether I have heard various 
rumours, I can only wonder who started these rumours, and 
why they were started. They began five or six weeks ago. 
It is difficult to say that there is nothing in them, because 
some of the people who give warnings are wise men. On 
the whole I am inclined to believe that the whole thing is 
Political, and that it has all arisen out of this mad craze for 
shipbuilding that seized upon England and Germany. I 
cannot we | thinking that Lord Haldane’s visit to Germany 
had something to do with the rumours, and that he has 
come back with a definite bargain which includes another 
partition of Africa. There is already a secret treaty with 
regard to Portuguese Africa. If the business is concluded 
wappily gd — a —— » the stock markets ; 

ook for a market through the spring. 
The Stock Exchange does not believe that thie will be po 
coal strike; it takes the sane view that the newspaper talk 
18 mere bluff, and that each side is quite prepared to come to 


The market for new issues has not been v uring 
ery reass ’ 
The West Australian 3% per cent. loan looked fairly cheap. 


The City of Calgary has again asked us to lend money—nearly 
£400,000. Both of these issues are quite ble, sound 
investments; but when we come to the Associated Omnibus 
Company, which asks the publit to lend it £200,000 in order 
to compete with the London General Omnibus Company, we 
can only smile. The Associated Omnibus Company was 
formed in 1900. In spite of the fact that it is now 1912, no 
proper certificate of profits is presented, but merely a state- 
ment by the accountants that the assets are £66,124, and the 
liabilities £35,343 ; the valuation is only £38,130. A more 
unbusinesslike document I have seldom met with. The 
cstimate of profits is not based on any average earnings, but 
the trading profits for the past year of three companies are 
given, and the estimated or average profit per omnibus is 
calculated. By this utterly inefficient rethod it is suggested 
that the Associated can earn a profit of £45,000 per annum. 
No one should apply for shares upon such a a 
The Anglo-Dutch Trading Company offered 30, shares, 
the dividend upon which was guaranteed by the vendors. 
It is usually a sign of weakness to guarantee a dividend, 
and generally means that the company is buying the busi- 
ness at a figure which includes its ntee. The profits 
appear to be not only small, but fluctuating. There is this, 
however, to be said for the Anglo-Dutch Trading Company— 
it gives us a genuine certificate of past earnings, which is 
more than the Associated Omnibus Company does. 


Monry.—The Bank of England decided last Thursday to 
reduce its rate ; this was very reassuring, for the Court of 
Directors is always well advised upon political questions, and 
it is clear that the rate would not have been reduced if there 
had been any chance of trouble with Germany. The money 
position, therefore, now looks quite clear, and we may 

ssibly get a further reduction during the next month. 

his wight, perhaps, give confidence to the Stock Exchange, 
although it must be admitted that Stock Exchange business 
is not closely bound up with the price of money. [t is, of 
course, impossible to gamble in heavy securities when the 
Bank Rate is high; but if people are full of confidence they 
are ready to gamble, whatever price they may have to pay 
for the accommodation. 

Forrianers.—As far as one can judge, the Chinese troubles 
appear to be gradually settling down. The Republic is to 
be proclaimed, but the Emperor remains as a sort of figure- 
head. Whether China will now be able to carry out all her 
various reforms depends upon the stability of Chinese 
politics. If the Imperial Party accept the situation and 
allow the Republicans to introduce an efficient and 
economical system of government, China will be able to 
obtain all the money she requires for railway lines and 
possibly for a reform of the currency, and the establishment 
of an Army and Navy. There is no reason why we should 
be scared because China intends to reform her Army.. The 
Chinese are a peaceable race, and the Yellow Peril exists 
only in the imagination of the neurotic journalist. 

Corpzr.—The statistics of the Copper position are dis- 
tinctly good, but a sharp attack has been made upon the 
bulls, and copper has risen, as- I expected. Nevertheless, 
there is nothing to fear from the bears, for works here and 
in Germany are fully employed, and the shipbuilding con- 
tracts in the North call for large supplies of copper—quite 
apart from the steady demand that comes from the electric 
industries. 


Home Ratis.—All the reports are now out, and if we take 
the total revenue of the twelve leading companies, we find 
it to be almost 504 millions for the second half of 1911, 
whereas the second half of 1901 was only just under 38 
millions. This proves conclusively what I have always 
been preaching—that English railways are a progressive 
and sound security, for the pre-ordinary charges on these 
same twelve railways were only a little over 9} millions 
in 1901, and had only risen 2 millions in the following ten 
years: The past half-year, of course, includes the strike, and 
this has cost the companies an enormous sum, for the total 
rise in traffic expenses is £938,600, and the Great Western 
comes out worse than any of the other heavy lines. Its 
half-yearly report was distinctly disappointing, the more so 





because everybody thought that the Great Western would be 
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gradually reaping the benefit of its tremendous capital 
expenditure. We were, however, too impatient, and we 
shall have to wait another year, for it is quite clear that the 
new line to Birmingham is ‘not yet paying its expenses, 
and the huge expenditure on the Fishguard route is 
evidently a serious drag on the progress of the line. 
It is difficult to gauge exactly how much the strike cost— 
probably nearly half a million. During the coming half- 
year, if trade continues good, we may expect to see a con- 


siderable rise in receipts, as all the lines are putting up - 


passenger fares, and will proceed to put up freights ; they 
must do this in order to meet the increased wages-bill. The 
yield to-day on our leading Home Railways is 5 per cent., 
and I remain of the opinion that there is no better invest- 
ment to be found. There are many brokers, however, who 
think that it is safer to be a bear than a bull. There is not 
a large account open for the rise, but naturally there is very 
little to go for now that the dividends have been declared, 
and there is practically no speculation at all. On the whole, 
one may expect the market to become weaker. 


YankEES.—The Yankee Market still remains without life 
and movement. The banks discourage gambling, and as 
the banks lead speculation in the States, there is nothing to 
be done but sit still and wait for a given signal. All 
markets in the United States are definitely manipulated. It 
is therefore folly to try to swim against the stream. As 
there is no bull account open, a speculative bear sale has 
nothing to recommend it. 


Rosser.—The Stock Exchange has definitely set its face 
against a fresh gamble in rubber shares, and bulls were told 
at the last Settlement that they would not be helped in the 
carry-over. The dealers in the House are nearly all bears, 
but they are careful not to get too big a bear account open ; 
they job from one account to the other. The Chersonese 
report was bad. I recommended a purchase of these shares 
when they were round about par, but I confess that the 
boom in prices drove them far beyond any reasonable limit. 
I believe the Estate to be good, but the expenses are pro- 
digious. Although the company sold a considerable 
grad of rubber at 5s. a pound, this rubber actually cost 

s. 8d. to produce, and the net result of the year’s working 
was only £6,194 profit. No dividend could therefore be paid, 
and after writing off the preliminary expenses the board 
carried forward £2,565. Frankly, nothing could have been 
worse, especially as Chersonese was one of the favourite 
market gambles. Cocoa-nuts produced about £1,000 in 
revenue, which is quite insignificant considering that there 
are 1,300 acres planted. The company actually spent no 
less than 38°56 dollars per acre on weeding. hether 
Chersonese will be able to pay a dividend next year depends 
on how the manager can cut down expenses ; but the price of 
the shares is certainly far too high for me to recommend a 
purchase. 

O11.—The Oil Market has been only moderately good, but 
some of the more enthusiastic jobbers declare that we shall 
see a boom in oil before very long. The G. M. Oilfields 
issue their report. They. appear to have interests in 
almost every part of the globe, but they are badly handi- 
capped for lack of money, and have already borrowed over 
£19,000. Ifa boom came along, no doubt they could get 
enough to finance themselves through, but at the present 
time they are in an awkward place, for they only have 
£347 in the bank. The Madagascar Oil has issued its 
annual report—an extremely disappointing document. Here 
again lack of money has handicapped the company, and it is 
suggested that funds will have to be raised on a debenture. 
There may be oil in Madagascar, but it will cost a consider- 
able sum to develop the field, and the Madagascar Oil 
Development Company will require to spend at least £50,000 
before it can definitely declare that it has given us a payable 
oilfield. 


Karrirs.—Prices in the Kaffir Market go from bad to 
worse ; it looks very much as though we were in for a long 
period of bad times. The fashion of gambling in mines has 
gone. It may return some day, but the public require to be 
allured by some startling sensation, and the only sensations 
they get in the Kaflir Market are extremely disagreeable. 





Every broker reports that he has the greatest difficulty in 
selling large blocks of shares, and one informed me that he 
was quite unable to. dispose of a thousand Gold Trusts. The 
shops declined to buy them, and there was not a jobber who 
would even take a-hundred! There was a time when a 
thousand Gold Trusts could have been sold in five minutes. 
Everybody asks who it is that takes even the small lots of 
shares that are daily sold. If the shops are buying, then 
they must be financed by somebody, for none of them are 
very strong financially just now, and they must all be carry- 
ing far more than they like. 

Ruopestans.—Before these lines are in print the Chartered 
report will be out, and the general feeling in the market is 
that it will be good, and this is the only share that shows 
any sign of strength. Giants and all El Dorados are offered, 
and most of the Rhodesians are practically unsaleable. 

MisceLLANEous.—The Marconi bulls had to pay 10 per 
cent. to carry over at the Settlement. Were it not that 
most of the jobbers are short, and thus support the market, 
we should see a big break here. There is no justification 
for the rise in Marconis, for the company is spending a 
great deal of money, and will require to make a new issue 
of shares. I hear that it is already attempting to negotiate 
for funds with some of the large groups. Shipping shares 
are dull, but Leyland Prefs had the rise I anticipated. The 
only excitement appears to be in Nigerian Tin shares, some 
of which have been gambled in by the dealers and the shops. 
The public are nibbling. The greatest care should be taken 
to buy only the best. The latest tip is Anglo-Continental. 


RayMonD RADCLyYFFE. 


Van Den Berous, Ltp.—The report of this company is 
eagerly expected, for it is a well-known fact that exceed- 
ingly good results have been achieved, and it is fully 
anticipated that the dividend of 17} per cent. paid during 
the last two years will be enlarged. This is giving the 
company’s shares a good fillip in the market, and it is 
expected that they will shortly rise in the present price of 
47s. 6d. to 48s. 6d. to well over 60s. The former carries 
with it the final dividend, which will probably exceed 2s. 6d., 
and the value of these shares as an investment holding may 
be judged from the fact that even at their present price 
they give a yield of more than 7} per cent. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“SPELING MAID EEZY” 


To the Editor of Tur AcADEMY 


S1r,—I woz pleezd tu see the leter from Mr. Lange, but regret 
he entertainz such conservativ ideaz conserning speling. 1 think 
I hav noen him ecspres moer progresiv vuez; at eny rait, tu 
admit the need for reform. I hoep he iz not going bak upon 
himself. 

Insted ov emploiing orthografy az a handmaid tu oral speech 
he plaises it abuv the spoeken wurd and maiks a fetish ov it. 
It iz pasing strainj how intelijent personz becum so iedolatrus 
oever English speling. The ecsclaimaishon ov oeld: “ Theez bi thi 
gods, O Israel!” mai be said ov our ultra-orthodocs spelerz. If 
the “puzl-heded sistem (?) which we caul speling” (vide Lord 
Lytton) had eeven a deesent history ther miet be sum ecscues for 
cherishing it, and defending it, but when it haz’nt a leg tu stand 
upon, ecsept the churnd-up sentimentality ov its devoeteez, thair 
ecspreshonz ov adoraishon ar out ov keeping with its doutful 
caracter. Speling woz maid for speech, not speech for speling 
or etimolojy; and tho Mr. Lange and hiz frendz hav long 
deluded the peepl about the asuemd saicrednes ov English 
speling, and wil continue tu du so for meny yeerz, the emtines 
ov thair cais iz begining tu be realiezd. Liet iz spreding, foers 
and pouer ar increesing, and wil scater the miths, which hav 
dun duety for arguements and facts, liek the stuborn Chinese 
dinasty, seemingly ashured twenty yeerz ago. : 

Mr. Lange paiz eduecaishon and lerning a poor compliment 
when he imaginz, on the adopshon ov foenetic speling, that the 
ignorant masses ov the peep! wil dictait the standard ov speling. 
He noez thai doent du so tudai, nor wud thai tumoro wer 
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implified Spelinig in voeg, eny moer than thai du in Wales, 
en or Tealy, wher a fair fonetic standard obtainz. 

The riten langwaij iz not beter than the spoeken. No wun 
wud riet, print, or reed a singl wurd if thai cud convai thair 
dezierz oeraly. The pen or pres iz an ecselent depuety for the 
tung; but no rieter or printer ever haz, nor ever wil, transend 
the hueman vois. It remainz, and wil for ever remain, suepreem. 

“Langwaij iz moer than speech,” ecsclaimz Mr. Lange. 
Perhaps it iz; wil he inform us whot he meenz bi moer than 
speech"? Whotever langwaij mai be duz not establish the 
suepremasy ov orthografy, nor sujest that it shud be unhis- 
torical, unetimological, and ee az Max Miiller afirmd 

orth to be.—Yuerz, ets., 
BASIE sia H. Drummonp. 

Laburnum Hous, Hetton-le-Hole, 10 Feby., 1912. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy 


Sm,—It has always seemed to me that a phonetic alphabet 
should be applicable to other languages besides English; and for 
this reason such schemes as that put forward by the Simplified 
Spelling Society do not commend themselves tome. If we make 
a change in our spelling, it may as well be sufficiently drastic to 
have some scientific value. 

1. I deprecate in the first place the use of digraphs (such as 
th, dh) for simple consonantal sounds; and conversely of a 
single letter (j) for what is in reality a double consonant (as 
indicated in edge). 

2. In the second place I very much question the advisability 
of indicating “ long” vowels by means of an accent, since every 
accent means a new type. It is preferable to double the vowel 
(aa, &c.); but I think that the best way of all is to add h 
(ah, &c.) 

8. Thirdly, the absence of any distinct sign for the indeter- 
minate vowel sounds heard in “ about,” “ enact,” is a defect in 
almost all systems of phonetic spelling, and much detracts from 
their simplifying character. 

In conclusion may I be allowed to give as briefly as possible 
my own suggestion for a phonetic alphabet ? 

Consonants (20): p, b; t,d; ¢ (cat), 8; f, v; 8 (thin), y (then) ; 
m, 2, ne h; 1, 5 8,2; 3 (ship), j (pleasure) [t3 (church), dj 


Vowels (7): (short) i, @, a, 0, @ (or 0, cut), W (echo), u (foot) ; 
fy) i. (see), eh (pay), ab, oh (law), @h (burn), wa (home), 


Diphthongs: i (mine), 01, AU (loud) ; ihr (fear), ehr (fair). 

No consonantal i and u ! 

Only two new letters are involved—namely, 8 and 3 ; and these 
already exist as numerals. 

In addition I employ the apostrophe (’) to indicate the sound 
heard in “@bout,” “better,” and the decimal point (*) to denote 
the ie sound in “énact,” “fully."—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

Immo S. ALLEN. 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C., 

February 10th, 1912. 


P.8.—Perhaps I should add that I reserve k and X for the 


German gutturals, ch, g; that I give a its German value; and 
that for the French “ nasal” sounds I suggest the use of ii. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEMy 


Sir,—I can imagine nothing more disfiguring to the columns 
of Tue Acapemy than the repulsive-looking letters (spelt 
phonetically) on “Spelling Made Easy.” It seems to me that 
spelling made easy is reading made difficult. I must confess I 
find them almost impossible to decipher. 

The beauty that lies in the form of our words is largely owing 
to association of each to the French, Teutonic, Celtic, and Latin 
derivations. To me the charm of tradition lies in each word. 
I would not have them changed except by the slow hand of time, 
which. we know, is always at work altering our , 

Let us be thankful we have left behind us the interchangeable 
“and v, and that such words as fauourable and seruaunt do not 
appear now, and that we are no longer bothered by the i and j 
of the sixteenth century or the long s of the eighteenth.—I am, 

» yours faithfully, 


Perer LESLIE. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CARS. 
To the Editor of Taz AcaDEMY 


S1r,—In your article on the prospects of American-made cars 
in this country you refer to the recent Glidden tour, and you ask 
whether any better performance than was made by the winner 
of that contest could be made by a car of any other nationality. 
May we draw your attention to the fact that in the great 
trans-Russian Reliability Trial of last autumn, from St. Peters- 
burg to Sebastopol, a distance of about 1,400 miles, a British 
car went through from start to finish without losing a single 
point? As makers of this car we think we may appeal to your 
courtesy to publish our letter. 

We need only add that the successful Vauxhall car was the 
only one of this make entered for the trial, the severe nature of 
which you will be able to appreciate on glancing through the 
accompanying booklet, “From the Baltic to the Black Sea in a 
British Car.”’—-Yours faithfully, 

VAUXHALL Motors, Liwitep. 
180-182, Great Portland-street, London, W. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Earth and Her Children. By Herbert Mann Livens. 
trated. T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 

The Wonders of the Colorado Desert 
By George Wharton James. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Maurice, the Philosopher (A Dialogue); or, Happiness, Love, and 
the Good. By Harold P. Cooke. With an Introduction 
by Dr. F. C. 8. Schiller. W. Heffer and Sons, Cambridge. 


Qs. 6d. net. 
FICTION 
By Mrs. Stanley Wrench. Mills and 


Tilus- 


(Southern California). 
Illustrated by Carl Eytel. 


Ruth of the Rowldrich. 


Boon. 6s. 
The Shape of the World. By Evelyn St. Leger. G. P. Putnam’s 
‘Sons. 6s. 


PERIODICALS 


The Literary Digest, N.Y.; The International Journal of Ethics ; 
London University Gazette; M.A.B.; Cambridge University 
Reporter; The Bookseller; United Hmpire, the Royal 
Colonial Institute Journal; The Publishers’ Circular ; 
Roman Documents and Decrees; Peru To-Day ; L’Ciuvre ; 
Revue Bleue ; London Diocese Book, 1912; Debrett’s House 
of Commons and The Judicial Bench, 1912; The Century 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine; The Bibeloi; The American 
Historical Review. 


QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 


(Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 
FIVE LECTURES by 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society). 


SuBJEcT: 
THE PATH TO INITIATION, and The Periecting of Man. 


On SUNDAY MORNINGS, 11.30a.m. 


March 3, The Man of the World: his First Steps. March10, Seeking the Master. 
March 17. Finding the Master. March 24. The Christ-Life. 
March 31, The Christ Triumphant, and the Work of the Hierarchy. 











Seats—Numbered and Reserved—5s., 3s., 2s. Admission, Is, and 6d., and Free. 


All applications for Tickets must be accompanied by stam: and addressed 
envelope. Apply to the Theosophical Publishing Soe? 161, New Bond St., W.; 
The eosophical Society, 19, Tavistock Square, W.C.; or The Queen’s Hali, 
Langham Place, W. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING: 


An Appeal to Common Sense. 
6d. net. 
Can be obtained from all Booksellers; from Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Ltd. 4, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.; or post-free for 73d. 
from 





The Simplified Spelling Society, 





February 10th, 1912. 


44, Great Russell Street, London, W.C, 
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a Cowper _& Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 


Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 

The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 
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P & O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 

JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and ali Eastern Ports 
(Caerying Maile under Contract with H.M. Gevernment.) 

Proquent nnd Regular Seiiings from aad te LONDON, MARGZILLES & BRUNDEBE. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises S25 


NORWAY and the MEDITERBANEAN. 
Programme on Application 


Bor Passag:, Freight and all information appiy— 
ee ~~ @ @RIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
Leadenhall Street, 8.6., or Borthumberiand Avenue W 8. Lewnen 


P & O Round the World Tears 

















CANADIAN PACIFIC 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
. THROUGH CANADA... 


be ES 


hg abet ~ gg and — at Sremoese 
Finest Trains in the World, running the world’s —— 


scenery. Direct conn Fastest rou‘ 
to Western States. eeruenscatiens Route Coaches Sepan and 


China, All-British Route 
ustralian ral Servic Service 7} oecehen 


For further particulars, apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65, Charing Cross, 8S. W.; 67-68, King William St., LONDON, 
B.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 

‘ Glasgow. 41, Victoria Sireet, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine’s . 
Parade, Bristol. 

















THE ROYAL MAIL 

R. M. S. p. STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
(Boyal Charter dated 1899). 

PLEASURE & HEALTH CRUISES. 


For further particulars apply for Illustrated 
Booklets to 


London: 18, Moorgate Street, E.C.; 
or 32, CocKspur Street, S.W. 



































LENGTH oF 
To Fare Tour Satine 

MOROCCO From 

Canary telee, i London. 
cangetee. - au. Fortnight. 

“Fortnightly | Southam: 

THE AZORES. 217+. 19, Wednesdays. tO — 
| PORTUGAL. upwards, & Liverpool. 
From From F Southampto: 
| WEST INDIES. | *30) = we ply == 
nouns SOUTH about Southam 
AMERICA.| “1 | i0 weeks, | | Weekly. & Liverpool 














Union-Gastre Line Rovar Mai Service 
TO 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS, 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 


Via the SUEZ CANAL, 


Calling at CIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES. 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 
Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to:— 
DONALD GURRIE & CO. MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 
Branch Offices of the Company 4 Beige, Liverpool, Manchester and 














PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 
MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 


“SAXONIA” AND = CARPATHIA ” 


- « « Porta of Call... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
PALEAIG, NAPLES, — 








° Bencenmaniiein ° 
: THE CUNARD §&:.S. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 


L CUNARD LINE | 
























FEARLESS 
‘CRITICISM 


In support ef principle 
In exposure of humbug 
In scorn of cant 








Weekly Review 
of Polities, Art, 
Music, Literature, 
ad the Stage. 





ONE PENNY WEEKLY 
of all Newsagents—or sent 
direct from the Publishers 
for 6s. per annum (post-free) 
or 3s. for six montbs. e 
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